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Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 

The peculiar glory of Christianity is 
that it does not find its main support in 
external authority, but in the fact that it 
is in harmony with the inward revelation 
that is given to men everywhere. Not 
only of the Jaw of Moses can it be said 
that Christ came not to destroy but to 
fulfill, but of all systems of morals that 
have contained any truth in them, Christ 
comes to round out their half truths mto 
fulness, whether those half truths are held 
by the Jew, the Brahmin, or the Buddhist. 
He comes also as the One who will fulfill 
the longings and dreams of each individual 
after a righteous life. All the light of 
truth that any man or any people may have 
is due to the light of God, just as the light 
of every candle and every lamp that burns 
is due to the sun. It is not that the Chris- 
tian has one light and the heathen another, 
it is in both cases the same light, but in 
varying degrees, and in different forms. 
The hight ot the early morning is the same 
in kind as that of noonday, but is widely 
different in degree, and ofien accompanied 
with mists and fogs, that distort every ob- 
ject of vision. So is it with the heathen. 
In the mists that surround them they seem 
to see grim and dark shadows that appear 
to be deities to worship, and yet, if it 
were not for the light they could not see 
even these, and what they need is more 
light. Christ comes, therefore, not only 
to fulfill all that is good in what they do 
see, but to do away with what is not of 
truth, and, more than that, he comes with 
his great power to strengthen them both 
to see and to follow that which he shows 
to them. 

From the beginning, Christ, the Word 
of God, has been dealing with men, 
teaching them now by one method, and 
now by another, to know more of himself, 
and thereby toattain moreand more to their 
normal condition, for man was made ‘‘ to 
know God and to enjoy him forever.”’ 

The coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh 
was not an isolated incident in the history 
of the race. lt was in harmony with his 
workings with the race before and since. 
He came ‘in the fulness of time,’’ that 
is, when he had educated at least a por- 
tion of the mankind to be ready to receive 
him. Both believers and unbelievers have 
recognized the fact that the times when He 
came were specially fitted to receive His 
teaching. Many have been perplexed at 
this, and have been tempted to think that 
it shows Christianity to be nu more than 
what is called a natural development. They 
have also been staggered at finding in the 
writings and sayings of ancient heathen 
philosophers and teachers, many utteran- 
ces that are nearly parallel with those of 










Christ. Neither of these facts are to be 
explained away or regretted. They are 
both of them in entire harmony with the 
truth that the Word of God has always 
been speal ing with man, and that no one 
has ever become so lost or so degraded as 
to be beyond the reach of that Word. 
Christianity does not stand in any hostile 
relation to anything that is good any- 
where. It welcomes all that is true, and 
shows its real fulfillment to be in the 
teaching, work and person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is no more the rival of 
these partial truths than noontide is of 
dawn. 

In speaking once with a friend on this 
subject, I was asked, how I| knew that 
Christianity was more essentially true than 
other religions. I replied, that while 
other religions, having in them a germ of 
truth, have supplied a need at certain 
times and to certain people, Christianity 
is all embracing, and has, in a peculiar 
degree, the internal evidence of the Holy 
Spirit, and has, therefore, been found 
equally applicable to all conditions of 
life, to the learned and unlearne.., to the 
civilized and the savage, and to people of 
all nationalities, and has the principle of 
adaptation in it as age succeeds age. It 
stands the test equally in joy and in sor. 
row ; in success and in disappointment. It 
has all this besides its historical evidence. 
‘* But suppose it does not appeal to me, 
what then?”’ If so, then put into prac 
tice all that thou knowest of divine things. 
Whatsoever is of truth, or of righteous- 
ness, that follow, that believe in; as far 
as thou knowest the Lord, trust him, and 
obey him, have thy mind open to the 
light, and take every means in thy power 
to increase thy light. The dfficulty is, 
that many of those who profess to do this 
do not do it, but take every means of 
decreasing their light. They will read 
and study all books they can find against 
Christianity, books written by those who 
know least about it, and wh:ch de:cribe it 
in untrue colors. These are read to the 
exclusion of books in its favor, and espe- 
cially to the exclusion of the Bible. They 
thus proceed on a plan they would never 
dream of following in regard to any other 
subject, and form their conclusions almost 
entirely on the exparfe statements of its 
enemies. We do not ask them to accept 
anything that we tell them on our authori- 
ty, or on any merely outward authority 
alone, but because of the internal authori 
ty of the Holy Spirit. They need to Le 
taught that every good desire that they 
have, every unselfish wish after righteous- 
ness, is due to the communication between 
the great Spirit that rules the world, and 
their spirit. If they will humbly seek to 
hear his voice and to obey it, they must 
be led in the direction of more light. To 








gain the truest knowledge we must make 
the best use of all the inward and outward 
means within our reach. He who neg- 
lects either will fail of what he might have 
attained. 

There are some who teach that the 
heavens were once opened, and that men 
once saw the glories unveiled, and wrote 
down what they had seen for our instruc- 
tion, but that now our only means for 
understanding these things is by reading 
what others saw, and accepting it on their 
authority, seeking indeed for higher aid 
in our endeavors to understand what we 
read. It is certainly true that the heavens 
were opened. but 1 wil not join in any 
dirge that says that they have been closed. 
The Lord who worked in the hearts of all 
men till he came in the flesh, has not 
ceased to work, since he was taken in his 
outward form from his disciples. It was 
expedient for the disciples and for the 
world, that he should thus go away. His 
Spirit is not alone for his protessed fol- 
lowers, but for the whole world, to draw 
them away from sin unto righteousness. 

Next week, we shall consider the rela- 
tion of the inward revelation to the out- 


ward. RicHARD H. THOMAS. 
714 N. Howard St, Baltimore, Md. 
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From The (London) Christian. 
“JUST AS I AM.” 











An account of the hymn ‘‘ Just as Iam”’ 
reccntly appeared in a foreign paper, but 
was so painiully incorrect in all particu- 
lars, save one, respecting the authorship 
that I am induced to send you its history 
as given me by the authoress, my aunt, 
the late Miss Charlotte Elliott. 

The hymn was composed under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: About the year 
1840, when in her fifth decade, my aunt, 
one night, after retiring to rest, was 
greatly depressed by doubts touching her 
acceptance before God. Whilst agonizing 
in prayer, some promise, I think Jobn vi. 
37, coming to her mind, led her to breathe 
furth her thoughts to Christ in the well- 
known words, ‘ Just as lam, without une 
plea...’’; and in the morning she wrote 
them out exactly as they now stand, save 
that a few years atterwards another verse, 
the last, was added. 

A friend who read her MS. was permit- 
ted to take a copy, but on the condition 
that the words should not be printed. 
However, they did, somehow or other, 
find their way to the press, and my aunt’s 
first knowledge of the fact was from the 
hymn, asa leaflet, being enclosed in a letter 
with the inquiry, *‘ Had she ever seen it?” 

Miss Elliott then published the hymn 
herself, in, if I remember rightly, ‘‘ The 
Christian Remembrancer Pocket Book,’’ 
of which she was at that time the Editor. 


Teston Rectory, Maidstone. E. EL.iorr. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Mopern Jupaism.—Dr. Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, in a recent ‘‘ Sunday service’’ at 
the Synagogue Keneseth Israel, in Phila- 
delphia, addressed a large congregation 
on the topic ‘‘ Whence, Whither and 
“Why?” 

Dr. Krauskopf gave a statement of what 
he believes to be the principles of Juda- 
‘ism, and in this connection he said : ** But 
a new age in Israel has set in. The dis- 
astrous consequences of a slavish adher- 
ence to obsolete forms and barren legal- 
isms, unintelligible and unprofitable lip- 
service, have opened our eyes to the fol 
‘ties-of the past and to the needs of the 
“present. There must be no further drift- 
‘Ing away from us. We must be reason- 
able. We must be clear and explicit. We 
‘must know and make known what the 
dight of modern Judaism is and what it is 
mot, what we believe and what we do not 
believe. 

‘© We discriminate between Religion 
and Theology, between that which con. 
cerns itself with things human and that 
which concerns itself with things divine, 
between that which is concrete, discern- 
ible, tangible, attainable, and that which 
as abstract, incomprehensible, unknow- 
able, that which transcends the limits of 
finite knowledge. 

‘* We believe in bringing religion to the 
pulpit, to the house, into every-day life, 
and consigning theology to the lecture- 
room of theseminary or the philosopher’s 
chair in the university. We believe in 
accepting the proven and commonly ac- 
cepted first principles of theology, such as 
the existence and fatherhood of God, the 
divine origin of life, the existence of an 
ainnate moral law, as starting points for 
‘religion, as foundations upon which reli- 
gion is to erect its moral structure. 

*« We discard the belief that the Bible 
was written by God, or by man under the 
immediate dictation of God, and that its 
‘teachings therefore are inlfalible and bind- 
ang on all men in all ages. While we 
cheerfully admit that it has been and still 
is a most potent book for religious and 
‘moral instruction, while we value it for 
‘the influence it has exercised upon the 
civilization of the world and prize it as 
the work of our fathers, and while in re- 
cognition of its services in the past and 
for the valued services it still does render 
we give it an honorable place in our ser 
vices and in our homes, we, nevertheless, 
do not hesitate to admit that it is the work 
of man and shares all the faults that char- 
acterize the religious writings of by gone 
ages ; that it frequently reflects the imma- 
ture conceptions of premature ages; that 
dts self-evident contradictions, its conflicts 
with indisputable facts of science show 
conclusively she human hand and the 
primitive human mind. 

‘* We discard the belief in bodily resur- 
rection, Hell torments, Paradisian re- 
wards, prophecy, superstitions, all Bubli- 


cal and rabbinical beliefs and rites and ’ 


ceremonies and institutions which neither 
elevate nor sanctify our lives, which are for 
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the most part, though Jewish, an infusion 
of ancient mythology, grafts from heathen 
philosophy, accretions of medizvalism, 
which, however comforting they may have 
been in their day, are, in our times, ob- 
solete, misleading and frequently even in- 
jurious. 

‘‘ This is our statement of principles. 
This is Judaism.” 


Dr. WILKINSON, the new Roman Catho. 
lic Bishop Auxiliary of Newcastle, Eng- 
land, in the course of a sermon, said of 
the Pope: 

There sat, at that moment, yonder at 
Rome, in Peter's throne, with all Peter’s 
power and jurisdiction over emperors, 
kings, princes, and people—there sat on 
Peter's throne their own blessed lord, the 
Pope Leo XIIL., holding Peter's keys in 
his hand, holding Peter’s jurisdiction, 
holding Peter’s power, that what he bound 
on earth was bound in heaven; what he 
loosed on earth was loosed in heaven— 
holding Peter's rule over the whole flock 
of Christ. Yonder he sat, then, the father 
of fathers, the prince of prelates, Peter’s 
successor, and Christ’s vicar—their Lord 
Pope. 

A MOST extraordinary and interesting 
class of fakirs are the Thuma Bhagats of 
India. A missionary recently in a remote 
district noticed a company of fakirs list- 
ening attentively to his preaching. When 
he read the Beatitudes, they exclaimed, 
‘« Why, that is exactly the teaching of our 
Garu ;’’ and they recited the same as given 
by Matthew. ‘Their sacred book, carried 
with great reverence, wrapped in silk, 
proved to be the Gospel of Matthew in 
Hindu-Sindhi. They allege that these 
copies are from an old book given to 
their sect by Thuma, which means Saint 
Thomas. They had never seen or heard 
Christians, or had any dealings with mis- 
sionaries. The name of this sect, their 
habitat, the possession of a portion of the 
Scriptures, the profession of a corrupt 
Christianity, open up a field of inquiry of 
great interest. Are they descendants of 
the converts of the Apostle Thomas ?— 
The Congregationalist. 


THE AMERICAN Boarp of Foreign Mis- 
sions (Congregational) at Cleveland, Ohio, 
had an attendance quite as large as 
usual, enthusiastic and harmonious. Dr. 
R. S. Storrs delivered what a reporter 
calls a ‘‘ massive, magnificent and mag- 
netic ’’ address. He was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Board for the coming year. 
Controversial subjects were avoided ; An- 
dover and the New Theology do not ap- 
pear to have come before the meeting in 
any visible form. 


~~ 


Dr. THoMAS CHALMERS, not long after 
his conversion, wrote in his diary these 
words, in the midst of a life of indetati- 
gable energy and toil: ‘‘ Instead of fol- 
lowing after God by hard straining of the 
mind, ... I feel that looking up for the 
Spirit through Christ Jesus is the only ef- 
fectual attitude for obtaining love to God 
and filial obedience to Him.’’ 


[Tenth mo, 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 186.) 


Second-dar morning, Tenth mo, 1st.—The 
morning devotional meeting was led by H. 
S. Newman, who before its close delivered 
an interestingly illustrated addresson “ The 
Shepherd of the Sheep.” He paused from 
time to time and called for testimonies, to 
which numbers responded, On one woman's 
testimony his comment was, “ Thy brief re- 
sponse is a little lump of gold that we all 
should treasure up.” He showed the false 
position of many by the hermit crab, which 
crawls into an old dead shell to make its 
home. Let us not make our home in an old 
experience, but seek the Divine blessing 
anew daily. , 

Faithful William said: ‘I believe this is 
the last time we will meet here. Let us meet 
in Beulah Land, I am thankful to be here. 
I feel that I am not a stranger. Every one 
is my brother or my sister this morning.” 

Edwin Moore, of Canada, said that when 
the physicians told him he could not live 
more than a year longer, he greatly desired 
to attend this Yearly Meeting, and alluded 
feelingly to this last devotional meeting to- 
gether. 

It then closed under a sense of the tender- 
ing, uniting presence of the dear Lord, 

The ten o’clock session was opened by 
prayer, after which the Missionary Board re- 
ported on Southland College. 

Until the buildings were destroyed by fire, 
the attendance was the largest on record. 
In spite of that loss, applicants came, bring- 
ing their children from distant parts, and 
gladly took the roughest and most cramped 
accommodations so that they might stay; 
and they now have 103 boarders enrolled, 

The Local Option Law in the county where 
the college is has been a great blessing to it 
and the county, E, Beard gave some inter- 
esting verbal information, F. W. Thomas 
hoped :hat we would continue our fosterin 
care over this institution, especially in build- 
ing it up as a religious organization, and that 
we shall feel that it and the Church amongst 
the colored people there, is an integral part 
of our own body. 

Murray Shipley, Joseph Dickinson, B. C, 
Hobbs, C. A. Francisco, M. M, Binford and 
others urged the absolute necessity of larger 
and more systematic giving to our Mission- 
ary enterprises now on hand, 

In an appreciative ininute the committee 
was continued. 

The report of the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders was read, in which it was urged that 
pastoral care be furnished to remote meet- 
ings, and any that are suffering for want 
of such care. 

The delegates (representatives) report the 
following appropriations: Book and Tract 
work, $250; Peace, $200; Foreign Missions, 
$1000 ; Missionary Board, $500 ; Bible school 
work, $100 ; Evangelical work, $1500; Indian 
Committee, $595 ; Education, $30 ; Temper- 
ance, $50; Home mission, $50; Incidentals, 
$2225. Total, $6500. There was a deter- 
mined stand made against cutting down the 
appropriation for evangelistic and foreign 
mission work, but the report, as read, was 
adopted. 

The Committees on Bible Schools, For- 
eign Missions and the Indians were revised. 

The notoriously bad acoustic qualities of 
the meeting-house were spoken of, and the 
Trustees were unanimously directed to have 
the necessary changes made. 

The committee on another Conference re- 
ported in favor of having one in 1892, pro- 
vided six meetings, at least, unite with the 
proposition any time previous to that date. 
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The basis to be, five delegates at large for 
each Yearly Meeting, and one for each 1000 
members, or fraction thereof above 500 ; two- 
thirds of the delegates to form a quorum ; the 
conclusions to be advisory only, and the ex- 
pense to be borne by the Yearly Meetings 
represented. Luke Woodard, Dr. Clark and 
M. M. Binford objected. T. Nicholson, F. 
W. Thomas, Alfred Brown, Allen Jay and 
others favored it. The report was adopted, 
and the proposition was ordered to be men- 
tioned in our epistles to other Yearly Meet- 
ings. 

ee P, M —Joint session. Dr. Bailey pre- 
sented the report on Bible School work. 
“There has been an increase in interest and 
efficiency throughout the Yearly Meeting.” 

The various Conferences have been impor- 
tant factors in securing the interest of our 
young people in this cause. They suggest 
the advisability of having a history of Bible 
School work in our Society prepared, which 
was referred to the committee, 

B. C, Hobbs referred to the origin and be- 
ginnings of Bible Schools in the West. Levi 

essup said that 57 years ago he had attend- 
ed the first Bible School in the West. Mur- 
ray Shipley congratulated the committee 
upon its untiring and successful efforts. Tim- 
othy Nicholson, Catharine Shipley and others 
added words of encouragement and counsel. 

Bible School statistics show 138 schools, 
750 teachers, and 7607 attenders ; 34 teach- 
er’s meetings; 114 schools continued through- 
out the vear. 

A new committee on the ministry, com- 
posed of one from each Quarterly Meeting, 
was appointed, with a recommendation that 
each Qua'terly Meeting appoint a superinten- 
dent ot this work, and raise the necessary 
funds to push it forward, 

The committee appointed consisted of the 
following Friends: Catharine M. Shipley, 
Robert W. Douglas James H. Terrell, Dan- 
iel Hill, William Hill, Thomas J. Stubbs, 
Benjamin Farquhar, Josiah P, Bogue, Eu- 
nice P. Wilson, William Small, Micajah M, 
Biniord, Isaac Elhott, Joseph A. Goddard, 
Lydia B. Jones, Joseph M. Cox. Robert W. 
Douglas declined and David M. Coate was 
appointed in his place. 

A discussion of a good deal of warmth 
and point sprang up over the changes made 
and the lessened appropriations this year 
both for this and for Foreign Mission work ; 
but counsels of peace finally prevailed. 

T. Nicholson spoke strongly in favor of 
church extension as a cardinal feature of the 
work of the committee. 


7.30 P. M.—Evening devotional meeting, 
Singing, “ Saviour, more than life to me,” 
and prayer by Mary Moon, Nathan Frame, 
and others. Wm, Manly gave an exhaust- 
ive exegesis of the Jewish liturgy, and ap- 
plied it as a type of the doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation, 

Mary Moon praised God for the influence 
of this Yearly Meeting for her sister and 
brother ministers, and for a look into the 
loved faces of those who love Jesus. 

Murray Shipley said that the Sabbath of 
Yearly Meeting week was a solemn anniver- 
sary to him of his conversion, on the old 
ground, at an out-door meeting, thirty-three 
years ago. 

John Cook testified to the great benefit that 
this annual feast had been to him. 

H. J. Howard made a powerful appeal for 
energetic work for the Master, Closed with 
an uplifting prayer by Esther Frame. 


Third-day Morning, Tenth mo, 24.—The 
last devotional meeting was led by Allen 
Terrell, He desired that each one should go 
out from this Yearly Meeting with a fresh 
anointing, a fresh kindling of the fire of 


God's presence, Many testimonies and ex- 
hortations followed, and the meeting closed 
with solemn prayer. 

9 A. M.—Closing business session, The 
Yearly Meeting trustees made their report 
for the year, which was satisfactory, and 
Chas, G. Carpenter was selected for treasu- 
rer in place of Findley Newlin, resigned. 

The committee appointed two years ago 
on the subject of the formation of an “Amer- 
ican Foreign Mission Board,” reported a 
plan in detail, which was accepted as satis- 
factory. 

Returning minules and epistles to other 
Yearly Meetings were read and accepted. 

The business having been completed for 
this year, after a full expression of gratitude 
for the presence and labors of all our visiting 
Friends, and as one said in “ forty-six years 
of attendance at this meeting, he never more 
felt the preciousness of God's presence,” the 
meeting quietly and solemnly concluded, to 
meet at the usual time and place next year, 
if the Lord will, OLIVER WHITE, 


siesta a Sitesi 
From the (London) Friend. 


BI-CENTENARY OF SWARTHMORE 
MEETING-HOUSE. 





To the Editor of the Friend : 


Dear Friend,—I am glad that the short 
letter in the last Frtend has had the de- 
sired ¢ffect—namely, that of bringing this 
ancient centre of Quakerism under the 
notice of Friends. 

Last First-day (the 23d inst.) we were 
favored with the company of Alfred 
Wright, Charles Thompson, Henry Lees, 
Frances C. Jenkins, and Susan D. Doeg, 
all of whom took part in the meetings. 

In the morning the meeting-house was 
well ftlled (without using the gallery), the 
meeting being a very impressive one, In 
the afternoon the meeting-house, gallery 
and passage, were all filled, many stand- 
ing in the doorway and porch, and sev- 
eral were unable to gain admittance. The 
afternoon meeting was, if possible, even 
more impressive and refreshing than in 
the morning ; many seemed to take into 
their hearts the blessings of the Holy 
Spirit poured upon them from the throne 
of grace. 

In the evening meeting, which was held 
in the meeting room, Ulverstone, there 
was a good attendance; it was again a 
solemn time, and feelings of gratitude en- 
couragement, and thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God generally prevailed. Many 
were the songs of praise at the conclusion 
of the day’s rich blessings, such as, ‘* This 
is indeed a memorable day!” ‘* How 
good the Lord is!"’ ‘* It hath been good 
for us to be here !’’ 

I feel I cannot close this accouat with- 
out laying before Friends our great need 
of assistance in watering the seed already 
sown, and to which, we trust, ere long, 
God will give the increase. If there are 
any ministering Friends who feel drawn 
towards our meeting, we warmly give the 
invitation, ‘* Come over and help us.”’ 

Thy sincere friend, R W. Hayes. 


6, Market Place, Ulverstone, Ninth month a4th, 1888. 








How much better is it to get wisdom 
than gold ! 


— Prov. xvi. 16. 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—We 
do not doubt that many of our readers are 
interested in the ¢fforts now being madé 
by the Committee set apart by our last 
Yearly Meeting to carry out the concern 
which was felt by that body, for the 
strengthening of its members in the per- 
formance of their religious duties, and 
for the spread of the principles of the 
Gospel. 

In the performance of the services en- 
trusted to them, the Committee subdivided 
itself into small companies, assigned to 
the care of each of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, accordingly as the members felt their 
minds drawn. These sub-committees, 
generally in connection with co-operating 
committees, appointed by the different 
Quarterly Meetings, endeavored to feel 
atter what it might be right for them to 
do. A large part of their services thus 
far has been in the attendance of different 
meetings, especially some of the smaller 
ones, by one or more of their number.at 
atime. But the way has also opened, to 
an extent probably scarcely anticipated by 
some of their number, to hold meetings 
of a public character in various places, in 
which the spiritual truths of the Gospel. of 
Christ have been set forth; and misun- 
derstandings as to the position of the -So- 
ciety of Friends, have been removed. 

Occasional notices of some of these 
public m:etings have appeared in our cob 
umns. Three such were held, on the 
afternoon of First day, Ninth Mo. 23d, 
one at Uwchlan in Chester County; ene 
at Wrightstown in Bucks County; aad 
one at Newtown in Camden County ; :the 
latter being intended more especially -for 
the colored residents in Camden. 

In that at Uwchlan, it may thankfully- 
be acknowledged that there was a continu- 
ance of that Divine favor which his. at- 
tended the similar meetings herétofore 
held under the concern which the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee had been appointed 
to carry out. Such occasions are seasons 
of trial of faith to those who feel ;the 
weight and responsibility of them ; for 
they feel that unless the Lord condescend 
to help the opportunity, all human efforts 
will be in vain to promote the religious 
welfare of the community, or to preserve 
unirjired the reputation of the Society of 
Fricnds as a body of spiritual worshippers. 
When his presence and power are mani- 
tested by the spreading of solemn feeling 
over the minds of those assembled, it re- 
lieves the anxiety which had been felt, 
and confirms the belief of those who were 
instrumental in the appointment of the 
meetings that the step taken had been in 
accordance with the D vine will. 

Among the subjects brought to view in 
the vocal exercises, was the necessity of 
knowing the power of Divine Grace to so 
operate on the mind as, through man’s 
submission thereto, to bring him into fel 
lowship with Christ, the Saviour of those 
who walk in obedience to his light; in 
accordance with the Scripture declaration, 
‘* If we walk in the light, as God is in the 
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light, we have fellowship one with anoth- 
er; and the blood of Jesus Christ, his 
Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Earnest were the appeals made, espe- 
cially to the young, to heed the voice of 
their Saviour, which would teach them to 
forsake everything that is evil, and lead 
them ‘in the paths of virtue, happiness and 
peace. 

. So far as could be ascertained, the meet- 
ing was held to the general satisfaction of 
the people of the neighborhood who at- 
tended. At its close some tracts and 
small treatises setting forth the religious 
doctrines of Friends, were distributed, 
and seemed to be gladly received ; and on 
the whole, it is believed that the oppor- 
tunity was one which tended to the pro- 
motion of the cause of Truth. 

The two other public meetings held on 
the same afternoon, were both well attend- 
ed ; and were comfortable and satisfactory 
meetings. In addition to these meetings 
of a more public character, at least nine 
of the usual meetings of Friends held on 
the morning of the same day, were visited 
by different members of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee. Several of these are 
among the very small meetings, the en- 
coutagement of whose members was an 
especial object of concern to the Yearly 
Meeting.— Zhe (Philadelphia) Friend. 


FARMINGTON QuarTER, New York Yearly 
Meeting has now six located pastors, four 
men and two women. Steps are being 
considered toward supplying the other 
meetings in that Quarter not yet having 
located pastors. 


INDIANA FRIENDS have remitted to the 
Meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly 
Meeting a sum sufficient to cover all the 
expense of Elwood Scott’s travelling ex- 
penses in Norway, Denmark and Germany. 


WALTER Morais has again gone to visit 
Friends in Norway, and when last heard 
of was at Christiansund ; he hopes to pro- 
ceed to Denmark. 


Isaac SHARP was at Gloucester, Eng- 
land, on First day the 16th of Ninth mo. 
and the day following, and went thence to 
Leominster for the Western Quarterly 
Mecting, where were present also Thomas 
and Anne W. Marsh, Mary E. Beck, and 
Hannah Whitall Smith (of America), who 
gave a Bible Reading in the evening, con- 
cluding the services of a day which, it is 
believed, were graciously owned and 
blessed of the Lord. The socia! blending 
at the dinner hour was enj yed by many ; 
about 84 sitting down together in a large 
room well suited to the occasion. 


THE New Hicu Crass Scuoor recently _ 


proposed by English Friends seems now in 
,a fair way of being establis!ted. The 
scheme is being carried out bv forming a 
.Company with a capital of £20 000, and 
will be registered as such whenever the 
amount of shares subscribed reaches 
£10 000. Already asum of £5 310 has 
been promised, and the committee have 
been looking out ground for a site either 
in the Midland Counties or Sou.h of Eng 
land. The management is to be by a 
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Board of 15 members, 8 of whom are to 
be appointed by the Yearly Meeting.— 
British Friend. 


THE STATISTICS of membership, &c., of 
the Society of Friends (in Great Britain 
and Ireland) on the 3rst of Dccember, 
1887, are as follows: 

Males. Females, Total. 


Members in Great Britain . . 7,410 8,12I 15,531 

“ « Treland..... —— —— 2,774 
18,305 
6.334 
22,244 
11,527 


Attenders not in membership —— —— 
First-day Scholars, Adults . 16,900 5.344 
“ “ Juniors. 5,367 6,160 


58,410 
Deduct 50 per cent. from Attenders for 


Scholars 3,167 


55+243 
Comparing these figures with those 
published a year ago, it appears that 
Friends in Great Britain have increased 
seventy-eight, against an increase of 
seventy-three the previous year. In Ireland 
the figures are the same as last year. The 
number of attenders is seventy-five more 
in Great Britain, and considerably less in 
Ireland. The adult scholars are 850 less, 
and the juriors 141. In previous years 
the largest proportionate increase has 
always been in the scholars. This year 
the tide has turned, and the percentage of 
increase is: Society of Friends plus o°4. 
Scholars minus 0:2 —Monthly Record. 


————— ee 


PROGRESS IN CANADA. 


English people have a very limited 
notion of the gigantic capacity of Canada 
for welcoming to its shores the great 
surplus populations of Europe. Here is 
land in abundance. Here is room for 
every honest working man to expand and 
bring up his family respectably. Every 
man who knows a trade, especially every 
farming man who is wiléing to work, has 
fair field here for his enterprise. There 
are not only the apple orchards and pears 
and cherries that grow ir the old country, 
but the summer is so warm that Indian 
corn ripens abundantly in the fields. The 
drawback in Canada, if it is a drawback, 
are the long cold winters. The area of 
Canada is 3 610,227 square miles ; that is, 
50,000 square miles more than the whole 
of the United States! The area of Great 
Britain and Ireland is 121,115 square 
miles, or 60,685 square miles /ess than the 
area of the one province of Ontario alone. 
I suppose the population of Great Britain 
is, roughly speaking, about thirty-five to 
forty millions, while the entire population 
of Canada as yet is only about five mil- 
lions! Canada has one square mile for 
every person. Besides the fertility of the 
soil, there is untold mineral wealth, coal 
and metals, in the great North West. 
Ontario is a magnificent and well- 
developed Province, but the dream and 
romance of the Canadian is the ‘* Great 
North West.’? I have seen crowded trains 
of emigrants for Winnipeg passing through, 
with their keen eyes turning westward, 
trains heavily freighted with human life, 
that would kindle the enthusiasm of many 


[Tenth mo, 


working men at home. One crowded 
train seemed fu'l of Germans, talking 
German with a German Guard, and as | 
looked at their sober faces, and thought 
of all that is involved in leaving their 
Fatherland and comm'tting their fortunes 
to the Fritish Empire, trusting in God, I 
rejoiced that there was a great country 
like this where they could escape from 
military despotism and find liberty. 

Not only are the taxes light, but the 
men do not tax themselves \ike they do in 
old England. There is very little intem.- 
perance. There is far less tobacco smok- 
ing than in England. The people are 
sober, industrious, and prosperous. For 
instance, here at Long Branch no intoxi- 
cants are sold anywhere. With respect to 
telegraphs, telephones, electric lighting, 
and so forth, Canada is decidedly in 
advance of England. In most of the 
private houses I have visited in Toronto as 
well as in the offices and shops, telephones 
arein active operation. There are more 
telegraphic messages sent annually in 
Canada than either in England or in the 
United States. 

There are hardly any soldiers to be seen. 
The Canadians do not trouble themselves 
about continental jealousies, and they say 
that ‘‘the best way to be prepared for 
war is by cultivating and developing the 
resources of the country.’’ The people 
are determined church and chapel goers. 
They are delivered from the connection 
of Church and State that stultifies so much 
religious life in the Church of England at 
home, and the Episcopal church in Cana- 
da is a strong, vigorous, popular, self- 
supporting institution. The chapels here 
are all called *‘ churches,” as all are on 
the same footing, and the people support 
11,950 ministers ot the gospel. Toronto 
is a beautiful sight on the Sabbath day. 
Not only are all the public-houses closed, 
but they close at seven o’clock on Satur- 
day night. The great city entirely sus- 
pends business on the Sabbath; no tram 
cars are allowed to run, and tens of thou- 
sands of well-dressed citizens are seen 
walking with their families to their respec- 
tive churches. In the matter of education 
Canada provides free education for every 
child. There are 15.55 public schools 
dotted about each ‘‘section’’ of the 
country, and from these the most advanced 
children are drafted into high schools, 
where they get a high class education for 
four dollars a quarter. 

There is undoubtedly a magnificent 
future before Canada. There is still 
abundance of free land for all who will 
undertake to settle on it and cultivate it; 
not for speculators, but for genuine work- 
ing men. ‘A land possessed by Anglo- 
Saxons, rejoicing in free institztions, and 
peopled by men so loyal to Gd, is sure 
to prosper.’’— Henry Stanley Newm in in 
the ‘* Leominster News.” 


—-_ 


Wuat I admire in Columbus, is not his 
having discovered a world, but his having 
gone tosearch for it on the faith of an 
opinion. — Turgot. 
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SCHOOL. 


SOUTHERN ScHooLs.—It may interest 
our readers to see the figures given by 
Senator Hale in his speech made in the 
Senate recently. These figures are drawn 
from carefully prepared reports by compe- 
tent officers, and as Senator Hale says: 


‘¢ Tt shows what was not demonstrated 
by the census taken nearly ten years ago, 
that the advantages of common school 
education for all the people and the ne- 
cessity for a weil sustained common school 
system have of late been appreciated in 
the Southern States.” 

The increase in fifteen years for five of 
the Southern States, of children attending 
school, is as follows : 


‘*In 1869 only 108.074 attended school 
in Virginia. In 1884~-’85 the number 
had increased to 303,343. 

‘In Florida the number of scholars 
nearly doubled, the increase being from 
36,315 to 62,327. 

‘«In Arkansas the increase from 1882- 
783 to 1883-84 was from 112,233 to 
153,216. 

‘« In Alabama the common schools have 
grown in number, in four years, from 
4,624 schools, with 177,428 pupils, to 
5,595 schools, with 252,967 pupils. 

‘*In Georgia, the increase, in four 
years, has been from 248,197 scholars to 
3°95594- 

‘*The increase in appropriations and 
expenditures for schools has been in the 
same proportion. In Alabama, in four 
years, the fund has increased from $392,- 
904 to $523,353. 

‘¢In Arkansas the increase, in three 
years, has been from $479,471 to $886,- 
892. 

‘‘In Georgia, in four years, the in- 
crease has been from $498,533 to $723 - 
161. 

‘* In Florida the increase, in four years, 
has been from $133,260 to $400,000. 


[As this important progress has been 
going on during the years in which the 
Blair b:ll, appropriating a large amount 
of money to aid education in the South 
was reasonably expected to be passed by 
Congress, it is not at all likely that the 
Southern States will abate their own ef 
forts, should the enactment of that mea- 
sure make possible results which, without 
it, must still be very remote. 

We regret much that General Arm. 


‘strong has changed his mind in regard to 


the Blair bill, which he once favored, his 
reason being, that the conditions in the 
South have changed. But, if it were true 
that ‘‘ the Southern States have shown that 
they can take care of themselves,”’ what 
would be the need of government-aided 
Normal Schools, such as Hampton, to fur- 
nish teachers for the South? We are 
obliged to believe that, on this subject, 
‘General Armstrong has made a mistake. 
There is a vast amount of illiceracy re. 
maining in the South, which will be very 
slow to disappear, without all the aid and 
effort that can be brought to bear upon it. 
—Ed. Friends’ Review | 


IsataH V. WILLIAMSON, of Philadelphia, 
is about to devote two or three millions of 
dollars to the founding and equipment of 
a Manual Training and Industrial School 
for Boys. The Philada. Pudlic Ledger 
says : 

Mr. Williamson has determined to es- 
tablish and endow such a School—to fur- 
nish it with commodious buildings, work- 
shops and grounds; to fully equip it with 
all modern tools, machinery, material and 
appliances fitted to the purpose, and to 
provide a fully adequate sum to insure its 
steady support. To these ends it is his 
intention to devote several millions of dol- 
lars—some two to three millions, possibly 
more—and he is at this time engaged in 
setting apart the securities amounting to 
the intended sum in order to make a free 
gift of them in trust at some early day. 
He is also employing himself in the selec- 
tion of suitable trustees in whom to vest 
the destinies of the institution, This is 
an exceedingly important matter, invol- 
ving a great deal of discernment, fore- 
thought and care, so as to secure, along 
with the activity, energy and vigor of men 
in the prime of life, the broader intelli- 
gence and experience which usually come 
about with maturer years ; and along with 
these qualifications it 1s necessary to in- 
clude in some of the trustees large me- 
chanical and constructive skill, aptitude 
and experience. 

Mr. Williamson’s institution is to be a 
school in which there are to be taught 
(along with their other schooling) the way 
to become intelligent and skilled mechanics 
and artisans. They are to be so fitted as 
to excel in their trades—probably in some 
instances to be taught trades out and out. 
In planning for such a school the trustees 
will have the benefit of a great fund of 
accumulated experience—here at home as 
wellas among enlightened countries abroad. 
There are the School of the Spring Gar- 
den Institute, that in the Girard College, 
that established by the daughters of the 
late F. A. Drexel, the admirable Manual 
Training School under our Board of Pub- 
lic Education, and the very large establish- 
ment, the Pratt Institute, also costing 
severa! millions of dollars, recently insti- 
tuted and endowed in Brooklyn, New 
York, by Mr. Pratt, of that city. 

FooTBaLL —This game has been, in 
various forms, played in England for six 
centuries, and is the most essentially popu- 
lar sport of the country. In the days of 
Edward II., that monarch issued a procla- 
mation forbidding the game as leading to 
a breach of the peace. Richard II., Henry 
IV., James IIL, and other kings, including 
Henry VIII., in turn enacted statutes 
against the game, which, as Mr. Shearman 
says, ‘‘ has from the earliest days been an 
obstreperous member of the family of Brit- 
ish sports, and, indeed, almost an habitual 
criminal.’’ The statutory repression of 
the game did not, however, avail in the 
face of its popularity, and our ancestors 
went on maiming and killing each other 
in its pursuit, with rare interference by 
the sympathizing enforcers of the laws. 
One Carew, who wrote in 1602, says: 


** I cannot well resolve whether I should 
the more commend this game for its man- 
hood and exercise, or condemn it for the 
boisterousness and harm which it beget- 
teth ; for as on the one side it makes their 
bodies strong, hard, and nimble, and puts 
a courage into their hearts to meet an 
enemy in the face, so on the other part it 
is accompanied by many dangers, some of 
which do even fall to the players’ share, 
for the proof whereof, when the hurling is 
ended, you shall see them returning home 
as from a pitched battle, with bloody 
pates, bones broken, and out of joint, and 
such bruises as serve to shorten their days, 
yet all is good play, and never attorney or 
coroner troubled for the matter.’’ 

It is very hard to believe that Mr. 
Carew had never seen our intercollegiate 
football games, which of late seem only to 
have differed from those he describes in 
not being ‘‘ good play,” ¢. ¢., without re- 
sulting hard feeling. Perhaps it is the re- 
version in our civilized youth to the prac- 
tices of early barbarians which is building 
up the deplorably hostile feeling that exists 
between two of our prominent colleges 
since their annual maulings over a foot- 
ball have begun. The third college mem- 
ber of the trinity, if it may be so called, 
owes to its present inferiority in this and 
other athletic sports the fact of its not 
being publicly detested, though perhaps 
privately derided, by the other two. For 
it is an every-day observation that any 
young man attending one of the rival col- 
leges is held by those who perhaps were 
the friends and school mates of his youth, 
but who now live at the other institution, 
to be unworthy of respect and lacking in 
all manly qualities. —Masion. 





--— 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 








That the tongue is not steel, yet it cuts. 

That it is better to be able to say ‘‘no”’ 
than to be able to read Latin. 

That cold air is not necessarily pure, 
nor warm air necessarily impure. 

That a cheerful face is nearly as good 
for an invalid as fine weather. 

That there are men whose friends are 
more to be pitied than their enemies. 

That advice is like castor oil, easy 
enough to give, but hard enough to take. 

That wealth may bring luxuries, but 
that luxuries do not always bring happi- 
ness. 

That grand temples are built of small 
stones, and great lives made of trifl.ng 
events. ’ 

That an open mind, an open hand, and 
an open heart, would everywhere find an 
open door. 

That it is not enough to keep the poor 
in mind; give them something to keep 
you in mind. 

That men often preach from the house- 
tops while the devil is crawling in at the 
basement below.— Our Rest. 


2+ 








No man ever did a designed injury to 
another, without doing a greater to him- 
self. 
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The Friends’ Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 25, 1888. 








THe RICHMOND CONFERENCE DECLARA- 
TION has been so fully discussed, in Yearly 
Meetings, and in print, variously, that it 
was our expectation not soon again to have 
occasion to refer to it. Some documents, 
however, have been recently received, 
calling for brief attention and remark. 

William Scarnell Lean, M..A., of Ack- 
worth; England, has issued a ‘* Corrected 
Report ’’ of his speech in London Yearly 
Meeting, after the Report of the English 
Delegation to the Richmond Conference 
had been presented, and each of the six 
Delegates had addressed the Meeting. 
Notice needs only to be taken now of a 
few points in this corrected report. W. 
S. Lean says of the Declaration, in a 
general way, that ‘‘ the tap root of the 
whole thing is struck deep tn the soil of 
ecch stasticism.”’ (Italics are W. S. Lean’s). 

Were this really the case, it is remark- 
able that such a root could be buried so 
deeply as not only to have escaped the 
observation of the able and valued Friends 
of the Englishtand Irish Delegations, but 
also to remain still undiscovered by any 
of the eleven other Yearly Meetings, be- 
sides that of London, which have given it 
scrutinizing inspection. W. S. Lean is 
anxious to check the spirit which he de- 
scribes as uniformitarian. As a father, 
and a ‘‘ teacher of teachers,” he will not 
recommend the Declaration, which he 
considers will tend to separation and 
schism. 1n this corrected speech, almost 
the only criticism in detail is his implied 
objection to a passage of the Declaration 
in which it is said that ‘* We believe that 
the punishment of the wicked and the 
blessedness of the righteous shall be ever- 
lasting :’’ “* not,” he remarks, ‘‘ that there 
is doubt as to the authority of Christ, but 
that there may be a doubt as to the real 
meaning of some of His words.’’ 

This objection is more definitely re- 
peated in his ‘‘ Note on the Richmond 
Declaration of Faith,’’ appended by W. S. 
Lean to a pamphlet entitled «‘ The Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures ;” to which we 
may refer again. We do not need to fol- 
low the ‘‘History of the word Eternal,” 
as given by learned commentators,* to 
remove all reasonable doubt on the sub- 
ject, as regards Matthew xxv. 46. The 
wicked and the righteous are, in the words 
of our Lord, said to ‘‘ go away” into op- 


*W.S. Lean mentions an article with that title in the 
(London) Zxfositor for April, 1888. 
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posite dooms ; in the Greek, one is 4o/a- 
sin, the other zoén : to both the same word 
is applicd, a/onion. If this means ever- 
lasting in the one instance, it must mean 
everlasting in the other ; if the ‘‘ punish- 
ment ”’ is supposed to be for a limited pe- 
riod, the same limitation must attach to 
the blessedness of the redeemed ; and this 
is contradicted ty a number of unques- 
tionable passages in the New Testament.* 

In the ‘* Note,” just mentioned, W. S. 
Lean makes a more extended criticism, we 
may say attack, on the Declaration. Many 
particular expressions are objected to, in 
amanner which may be well called hy- 
percritical. Only if a revision of the 
Declaration for possible amendment were 
now imminent in.any of our Yearly Meet. 
ings, would it be worth while to analyze 
these objections. They are, in a word, 
nearly all either trifling or incorrect: 
practically, of no serious consequence. 
We regret, also, the tone in which W. S_ 
Lean speaks of ‘‘ the shanties of the tar 
west ;’’ ‘‘the clanking of the fetters ;’’ 
and the ‘artificial unity (a real ‘ paper 
union’) ’’ which he imagines the Declara- 
tion was meant to impose. His Note is 
concluded by a reference to the necessity 
‘*of removing the mask of uniformity 
from the face of a Society whose inherited 
right it is to maintain liberty without 
license, and, while doing all things de. 
cently and in order, to refuse the tyranny 
of form.” 

We would rather share with the hum- 
blest dwellers in the farthest West that 
simplicity which can accept, in loyal ac- 
cordance with the recognized standards of 
our Society, such a Declaration of Faith 
as that of the Richmond Conference, than 
sit at the feet even of a ‘* teacher of teach- 
ers’’ at Ackworth, who, under the plea of 
escaping from the tyranny of form, is 
willing to throw doubt upon some of the 
plainest words of Scripture, in order to 
make room for the support of a specula- 
tion which, born of the audacity of reason, 
has no warrant at all in Revelation. 


CREEDS AND CONFERENCEs.—This is the 
title of a pamphlet by President B. True- 
blood, of Penn College, Iowa ; containing 
two short essays which have been before 
published, and another, now printed for 


the first time. We find in the earlier 
papers a clear presentation of reasons for 
the Society of Friends, at the present time, 
uniting in a Declaration of Faith. Some 
of its sentences are so lucid and to the 
point as to be well worthy of repetition. 


John xi, 26, &c, 
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‘* So far as the origin of the words goes 
there is no essential difference between a 
creed and a declaration of faith. But from 
their historical use, the element which 
really determines the signification of words, 
the two are widely different in meaning, 
though always retaining much in com. 
mon. A creed stands for that which is 
much more ‘ hard and fast,’ which grows 
in sacredness as it grows in years, which a 
man signs and promises to live by, which 
the church accepts from the past as an 
almost inspired exposition of the truth and 
a word of which it scarcely dares to caange 
lest it mar the truth. A creed once made 
and signed is hard to change. To its 
makers it is the best statement of their 
truth. By their followers it is held in the 
highest respect, and all who join their fold 
must sign it and declare their allegiance 
to it. Creeds have done a certain service 
in preventing fickleness, but they have 
greatly paralyzed thought, hampered con- 
science, and prevented multitudes of Chris- 
tians from bringing their minds into direct 
contact with the Scriptures and getting the 
thought of God fresh therefrom. Not all 
so called creeds have workd so strongly 
as this, but a meaning something of this 
nature attaches to the word whenever it is 
intelligently used. The day of creeds in 
this sense is beginning to be over. 

‘¢ A Declaration of Faith, as ordinarily 
understood, is a much simpler affair. It 
is more elastic and capable of being adapt- 
ed to the growing necessities of the indi- 
vidual and of the church. It can be re- 
constructed every time the individual or 
the church comes into possession of new 
light which gives a wider and clearer 
conception of truth. It requires no sub- 
scription except that of an honest heart. 
It does not impose upon a growing Chris- 
tian soul the impossible task of trying to 
live next year by the light of this. It 
shows devout respect for all that is now 
known of the truth of God, but leaves the 
way open for all deeper and truer com- 
prehension of it. It gives a basis for or- 
ganization and compactness without cur- 
tailing the true liberty or hampering the 
conscience of those who join in making it. 
It prevents the two extremes of undue 
latitudinarianism on the one hand and of 
undue closeness on theother. There can 
never be church organizations with real 
solidarity and power without some such 
statements of truth around which to stand. 
Men cannot long work together who do 
not to a considerable extent, and in essen- 
tials, think together. A Declaration of 
Christian doctrine, as defined above, and 
with the limitations given, is probably the 
best outward bond of union between in- 
dividual Christians and between churches 
that can be devised. ‘There is a unity of 
mind as well as of heart demanded by the 
Gospel, and as the latter expresses itself 
in words of love and trust, so the former 
in words of faith and doctrine. The 
unity of the Spirit works itself into our 
thoughis as well as our feelings, and there 
is no sure way of determining whether it 
exists between two or more souls except aS 
it reveals itself in their actions and words. 
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This ideal unity of doctrine in which the 
members of the church are ‘all of one 
mind,’ may never, in any absolute sense, 
be realized. There will probably be al- 
ways a contest as to those forms of state- 
ment which ought to be retained and those 
forms of statement which ought to be 
changed, but that the church should strive, 
in a living unity of the Spirit, to attain to 
this unity of utterance is both the inten- 
tion and the command of the Lord. We 
cannot excuse ourselves on any ground 
from making the attempt. It is our duty 
not merely to see the portion of truth 
which our brother has, but also to seek to 
learn it of him and incorporate it into our 
own body of doctrine. An effort after unity 
of utterance carried on out of a living 
unity of the Spirit, must always result in 
some doctrinal perversion, but that which 
is directed by the life and power of the 
Spirit working in the intellect will as cer- 
tainly lead to an approximate oneness of 
doctrine. On the other hand, carelessness 
about doctrinal unity which the Spirit has 
enjoined will always react detrimentally 
on the deeper unity of life and tend to 
minimize or wholly destrey submission to 
the true authority and guidance of the 
Spirit.” 

“It is feared by some that any such 
uniform declaration of Christian doctrine 
isa dangerous blow at ‘ the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free.’ But this 

, liberty is not the license to think as one 
pleases and to disregard the thought of 
other Christians. It is only the liberty to 
think and live in harmony with the truth. 
True Christian liberty always demands the 
- submission of Christians to one another. 
: Bondage to one’s self is just as perilous as 
. bondage to another, and no more subile 
" error ever crept into a human head than 
> that a Christian has no need of the help of 
t his brethren in finding the truth.” 
v ‘What we need now more than any- 
e thing else, of practical character that is, 
e is to cultivate that which unites and solidi- 





re fies. The centrifugal forces have worked 
re beyond their due measure ; from our very 
1e nature as a church they will always work 
t. strongly without any assistance. Liberal 
1e and conservative, all who have the Lord 
of Jesus Christ and the advancement of His 
in cause in the earth, ought to give support 
al toa movement which if fairly and wisely 
*h tried cannot fail to do much toward re. 
d. moving from among us some very serious 
1o evils and defects. 

n- ‘*It has been a great surprise to many 
of of us that the objections to the declaration 
nd and its adoption have come so largely 
he from that Yearly Meeting which one would 
in- naturally have supposed most likely to 
1es lead in sucha movement. Through its 
of general epistle it has from time immemo- 
he tial sought to instruct us all and to keep 
elf the standard of faith uniform throughout 
ner all the churches. Now that some of its 
“he spirit has come upon the rest of us and a 
pur way to doctrinal unity so much more ef- 
ere fectual than that of epistolary correspond- 
r it ence has appeared, why should so many 
t as of its members be in opposition, especi- 
‘ds. ally when its own standards have con- 





tributed so largely to this declaration ? 
One is inclined to suspect that the real 
reasons for their objections lie much 
deeper than those which most of them 
have given and that their existence and in- 
fluence are almost unknown to them- 
selves.’? 


in correspondence with each other, have 
now taken action upon the Richmond 
Declaration. 
more Yearly Meetings, last year, recorded 
their approval of it without qualification. 
Dublin Yearly Meeting more cautiously 
minuted ‘‘ a large expression of thankfal- 
ness for the clear pronouncement con- 
tained therein of fundamental truth,”’— 
and, receiving it as a valuable outcome of 
the Conference, concluded that ‘ while 
this Meeting does not see its way formally 
to adopt it, we commend it to Friends in 
all our meetings.” 
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————_ on 





ALL THE YEARLY MEETINGS, which are 


Indiana, Kansas and Balti- 


London Yearly Meeting, after a pro- 
tracted debate, was united only in receiv- 
ing the ‘‘ Conclusions of the Conference 


and the Declaration of Christian Truth, as 


held by Friends, as faithfully reflecting the 
proceedings and views of the Conference ;” 
refraining from expressing any judgment 
on the contents of the Declaration. 


New York Yearly Meeting accepted the 
Declaration with entire unanimity. New 
England also accepted the action of the 
Conference; its Representatives commend- 
ing the Declaration not as a creed, nor 
even as a perfect summary of Christian 
truth, but because, on the whole, it is the 
most complete statement of doctrine which 
the time and means allowed, given forth 
by a body of large experience, of intel- 
lectual power and religious weight. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, with almost 
unanimous consent, adopted the Declara- 
tion. North Carclina also adopted it, ‘‘ as 
a valuable restatement of some of the fun- 
damental doctrines of our Society.’’ 

Ohio Yearly Meeting might have been 
expected, for obvious reasons, to witness 
objection to the Declaration on the part 
of some of its members. It accepted it, 
‘¢as a faithful reflection of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference.” 

Iowa Yearly Meeting approved the Dec- 
laration ; its Delegates having recommend. 
ed that it should in no wise take the place 
of what was already contained in the Dis- 
cipline. Western Yearly Meeting accept- 
ed and approved it, as a statement of the 
faith of the Society of Friends, but not as 
a ‘*compulsory creed.’’ 

So much having been said of the action 
of London Yearly Meeting in this matter, 
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this summary account may be best con- 
cluded by recalling the preliminary and 
final sentences of the Minute of that body 
on the subject : 
adoption of that Minute occurred without 
dissent : 


remembering that the 


** We have now received the Report of 


the Deputation appointed by the last Year- 
ly Meeting to attend the Conference at 
Richmond, Indiana, in 
1887, and this Meeting rejoices in the 
brotherly unity and confidence which 
marked its proceedings, and in the trust 
that the result of its deliberations will be 
promotive of the welfare of our Society. 


the autumn of 


‘‘ We are also thankful that the mem- 


bers of our Deputation were enabled to 
discharge the service of love in connection 
with our dear friends in America in much 
harmony and to their mutual comfort.’’ 


‘* We cordially thank our dear friends 


in America for the brotherly confidence 
which they have shown in us, and for their 
kind reception of our Deputation, and 
we trust that they will feel assured of the 


earnest desire of this Meeting to maintain 
with them the relations which have hith- 


erto bound us together in the unchange- 
able faith of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


Christ.” 

MODERN JupaisM.—Dr. Krauskopf, an 
extract from whose discourse is given in 
our Religious Intelligence, on another 
page, probably represents a large and in- 
creasing school of Jews in this country. 
They assimilate well with rationalists of 
various names who have diverged from 
orthodox Christianity, and yet wish to 
keep something which calls itself religion. 
While there are no doubt also many Jews 
who are loyal to their Old Testament be- 
lief, and are reverently and conscien- 
tiously attached to the history and tra- 
ditions of their race, the number of those 
who abandon all belief :n the supernatural 
is so considerable as to afford a portent of 
the breaking up of Judaism, as a coherent 
faith and organized religion. 

If this be so, the opportunity of win- 
ning Jews to Christianity must be greater 
than ever before. Becoming acquainted 
with the practical benefits of our religion 
which they see all around them, the old 
hostility, in most Protestant countries, 
having disappeared, many must have a 
strong yearning for truth to accept, and a 
God to love and worship. When He of 
whom Moses and the Prophets testified 
that He should come is preached within 
their hearing, can the veil over their hearts 
be as dense now as it was in the days of 
the Apostles? Christians should pray, 
and, as way opens, labor, that ‘all Is- 
rael,’’ according to the flesh, may, in our 
day, be saved. 
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KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 


Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 11th.—The meeting 
for Ministry and Oversight opened with a 
short time of perfect quiet, followed by prayer 
from the lips of Wm. Allen, of Ohio, and 
others. John Henry Douglas spoke in a 
plain, pointed manner on the subject of the 
pentecostal experience of the early church; 
the waiting fur the enduement of power and 
their experience as illustrated in Peter and 
John. He also dwelt on the subject of the 
prayer-meetings they held, and the strength 
received through them. 

Washington Hadley was appointed Clerk. 

Reports from three of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings were not yet received, and a number of 
the representatives also had not yet arrived. 
The minutes of the visiting ministers were 
read. 

John Henry Douglas, of Iowa, William 
Allen, of Ohio, and Dr, Elias Jessup, of Cali- 
fornia, were among the number. Many ex- 
pressions of welcome were made by the 
Clerk and others, and they were encouraged 
to an earnest faithfulness and freedom 
amongst us. 

After the reading of the Queries, Elias 
Jessup spoke on the subject of ; oing out to 
labor for the Lord, First, get ready ; second, 
being ready, go. 

John H. Douglas dwelt on the necessity of 
Christian work, especially preaching. The 
command to Go teach all nations is almost 
unheeded. There are only 120 ministers in 
Kansas Yearly Meeting. The officers of the 
church in the beginning were men full of the 
Holy Ghost and of wisdom, and that ought 
to be the requirement to-day. The work 
should be carried on faithfully by men and 
women called of God. We must get a con- 
nection with and keep in contact with God, 
so that we shall know what our calling is. 
Gettit. g our orders from God, and not from 
flesh and blood, we should obey, no matter 
what the consequences may be. 

There was a meeting for worship in the 
evening, which was a time of blessing. About 
an hour was spent in prayer; after which 
J. H. Douglas spoke from the 116th Psalm, 
dwelling on the experience of the Psalmist 
as delineated there. 

A season of testimony followed, in which 
most of those present took part. After prayer 
was offered by J. H. D., the meeting closed. 

The usual devotional mecting was held 
on Sixth-day morning at 8 o'clock. It was 
opened by singing, followed by a season of 
prayer, lasting about one hour; after which 
several of the visiting ministers spoke. 

Several persons testified to a spiritual 
need, and came forward and knelt for prayer, 
and some gave pointed testimony to re- 
ceiving definite blessings. 

The seventeenth session of the Yearly 
Meeting was called to order by the Clerk, 
Wm. Nicholson, at Io A. M. The meeting 
was baptized in prayer tor a season, and all 
hearts seemed to be united in the desire that 
all the business of the meeting should be 
done decently and in order, in such manner 
and spirit that God might be glorified and 
that we might be impressed with the fact that 
‘God is interested in our church affairs and 
government, as well as in our spiritual mat- 
ters. 

The Clerk announced that he had reports 
from: all the Quarterly Meetings, and the 
names of the representatives were called. 
Most of them were present. 

The report of the Printing Committee was 
read and accepted, and the committee con- 
tinued another year. 

The minutes of visiting ministers were then 
read, The number was much smaller than 
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in previous years. Words of welcome and 
encouragement were spoken to them and 
their companions by the Clerk, which were 
endorsed by a very general voice of the 
meeting, and replied to by Daniel Hill, 
Charles W. Goddard and John H. Douglas. 

A committee was appointed to prepare re- 
turning minutes. 

The committees appointed last year to at- 
tend the opening of Pasadena (now belonging 
to Iowa Yearly Meeting) and Haviland 
Quarterly Meetings reported at this session — 
and much sympathy was expressed for the 
Friends who are scattered throughout the far 
western territory embraced in the latter Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

A proposition was received from Rose Hill 
Quarter requesting this meeting to memori- 
alize Congress in favor of the joint resolution 
to submit a prohibitory amendment to the 
Constitution, of which the meeting approved. 


The usual committee was appointed torevise 
the standing committees. A proposition from 
Cottonwood Querterly Meeting, asking the 
Yearly Meeting to release the Quarterly 
Meetings from all back indebtedness, and 
assess a sufficient sum this year to pay the 
expenses of the Yearly Meeting, was referred 
to the Representatives. 

Another proposition from the same Quarter- 
ly Meeting asked the Yearly Meeting to give 
Monthly Meetings liberty to release members 
without complaint, whose locations are un- 
known or who-are indifferent to the Christian 
labors of their friends, There was an ex- 
tended discussion on this subject, and a feel- 
ing of love expressed to isolated or wander- 
ing members, and a very strong desire was 
expressed that none should be cut off hastily. 
The Yearly Meeting decided to refer the 
Quarterly Meeting to its decision on the same 
subject last year. 


Afternoon Session.—The Representatives 
proposed Wm. Nicholson for Clerk and 
Edmund Stanley and William V. Coffin as 
Assistants. They were so appointed, 

The Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings 
with which we usually correspond were read 
at this time (except that from Lowa not yet 
received), A large committee was appointed 
to prepare suitable replies. 

Several Friends expressed their satisfac- 
tion at the unity and love expressed in these 
Epistles. John H. Douglas thought we 
should judge the feelings of London Yearly 
Meeting from its Epistles —and not from the 
reports of its discussions published in the 
periodicals—as some of those whose speeches 
are reported do not represent the sentiments 
of the Yearly Meeting at large. He stated 
that London Yearly Meeting had 22 minis- 
ters wholly employed in evangelistic and 
pastoral work, whose expenses are paid out 
of the Yearly Meeting’s fund, 

The London General Epistle was then read 
and directed to be published in the minutes 
of this meeting, and some extra copies print- 
ed for general distribution. 

Tne Clerk then read the statistics of the 
Yearly Meeting as far as they were complete. 
These showed that six ministers had been 
recorded, while three had had their re- 
cognition revoked, Twelve new Monthly 
Meetings had been established, and two laid 
down. As the reports from two Quarterly 
Meetings had not been incorporated in the 
summary, the total membership cannot be 
ascertained yet. 

A committee of one from each Quarter 
was appointed to consider an appeal from 
the decision of Cottonwood Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

The evening devotional meeting was al. 
most entirely occupied with the subject of 
sanctification, introduced by a Friend read- 
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ing from the 11th and 12th chapters of Gen. 
esis. The history of Abraham and Lot was 
treated of from somewhat different stand. 
points by various Friends, and the meeting 
concluded with an appeal for those desiring 
a fuller blessing to come forward. 


Seventh-day Morning.—Devotional meet. 
ing was opened with prayer by Wm. Allen, 
of Ohio. After about half an hour, during 
which several prayers were offered, Edwin 
Moore, of Canada, addressed the meeting 
from the Lord's Prayer, dwelling especially 
on its application to us individually, as we 
pray, “ Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done, give us this day our daily bread "—we 
need to realize these blessings in our own 
hearts. We must partake of Christ, not once 
a year or even once a week, but daily. John 
H. Douglas appealed to every one present 
to ask the question of Saul: “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do ?” right now, each for 
himself, once for all. 


In the morning session of the Yearly Meet. 
ing, after the reading of the Epistle from 
Iowa, the meeting proceeded to the con. 
sideration of the state of society, which was 
introduced by the Clerk reading a summary 
of the answers to the Queries which he had 
prepared, 

Samuel Lloyd questioned why our midweek 
meetings are still reported so small, in spite 
of the great reVivals continually going on 
amongst us, We need filling with the Holy 
Ghost at home, where we have no enthusi- 
asm of members to prop us up. We want 
a work that will show at home as well as at 
Yearly Meeting. 

Daniel Hill remembered that this query 
had been answered the same way for years, 
He thought the attendance of mid week 
meetings was poorer than in former years, 
We want to remember that whoever is ab- 
sent, the Lord Jesus is always present. If 
we stay away from meetings, our neighbors 
will judge that we think more of an hour's 
business than of an hour with our Lord. We 
must remember in all our dealings that 
men of the world read Christians more than 
they do the Bible.’ He spoke of the neces- 
sity ot getting wisdom from the Lord before 
entering into contracts or engagements, and 
warned all young people in regard to secret 
societies, Joshua made an agreement of this 
character with the Gibeonites, which after- 
wards prevented his accomplishing the Lord's 
work. 

Two or three other members of the Yearly 
Meeting referred to the question of our mid- 
week meetings, how poor their attendance 
was, compared with prayer mettings, s0 
called. They questioned whether the time 
had not come when we should make some 
change in our requirements in regard to these 
meetings, 

W. A. Goddard spoke of the necessity of 
keeping clear of the entanglements of the 
world, If we do this, we shall find time to 
attend these meetings. 

J. H. Douglas referred to the experience 
of David, when he said, “I was glad when 
they said unto me, let us go into the house 
of the Lord.” If we are real Christians we 
will love to meet together, In these meet- 
ings we receive blessings from God, that He 
will not give us anywhere else unless it Is 
impossible for us to meet with our friends. 
Love to God and love to our ftiends 1s fun- 
damental in Christianity, If we goto heaven 
we will have to live with and love our breth- 
ren there. We cannot get to heaven if we 
are nourishing feelings of hate against any 
of our brethren, We know not how soon 
any of us may bé called. Let us get rid of 
these feelings at once, through God's grace. 
He also referred to the evils of the present 
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fever of speculation which has passed over 
our country. The Bible tells us, “ Godli- 
ness, with contentment, is great gain,” He 
loved the old advice, ‘‘ Mind the limitations 
of truth in regard to your outward affairs.” 
Thou, oh man of God, flee these things. We 
need in this country good Christian homes, 
watched over bv Christian parents. If we 
let our children read second class books, 
they will grow up second class men and 
women, There is law in the Bible and 
should be Jaw in our homes, Let the gospel 
have its full place in us experimentally. 
“ Bring all the tithes into the storehouse, and 
prove me if I will not pour you out a bless- 
ing that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.” 
(To be continued.) 


—_——_—_ — ome 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





FOURTH QUARTER. 
Eleventh month 11th, 1888 
CALEB’S INHERITANCE 
Josh, xiv. 5-15. 


Gotpen Text.—Trust in the Lord and do good; so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 
—Ps, xxxvii. 3. 


Lesson V1. 


The time of our present lesson is more 
than six years after the Israelites had en- 
tered the Promised Land. Soon after the 
conquest of Ai, Joshua led them into the 
land thus opened up, as Moses had before 
commanded, Deut. xi. 29, 30, and xxvii. 
12. 13, as far as Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
fully twenty miles north of Ai. Here in 
Mount Ebal he built an altar of whole 
stones to the Lord, and then with half 
the congregation upon Ebal and half upon 
Gerizim, he caused the whole book of the 
law with the blessings and curses attached, 
to be read over. During the six years 
that followed, Joshua was employed in 
active mi'itary operations, and now the 
land was sufficiently subjugated to be di 
vided and taken possession of by the dif- 
erent tribes. 

Josh. xiv. 5. As the Lord commanded 
Moses. Num. xxxiv. 16-18, &c., and 
xxxv. 2. This sentence refers to the 
method by which the division was made, 
i.e., by lots. Eleazar, the High Priest, 
and Joshua conducted the division in the 
presence ef ten princes, one for each tribe, 
who were selected by God himself through 
Moses. Two tribes and a half had re- 
ceived their inheritance beyond Jordan. 
Levi had no inheritance but only cities 
throughout the land, in order that the 
Levites might be distributed amongst the 
people whom they were to instruct. To 
make up the number to twelve, the tribe 
of Joseph was counted as two, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, so that there were nine 
Whole tribes and half the tribe of Manas- 
seh who were now to receive their inheri- 
tance. And they divided the land. The 
principle appears to have been that each 
family received a farm of a certain size. 
Thus the inheritance of the tribe was reg- 
ulated by the number of families. These 
farms could be sold, but every fifty years 
all land must be returned to its original 
owner. Thus each generation bore the 
results of its own sins or carelessness, and 
perpetual poverty in a family was impossi- 
ble. There were ten lots drawn but ap- 
parently only the location of each tribe 


was Cecided by the lot, leaving the actual 
boundaries to be afterwards arranged. 

6. Then the children of Judah cam: 
unto Joshua in Gilgal. Where the divis- 
ion took place and where the people had 
been encamped during these years whilst 
the fighting men were gradually conquer- 
ing the land. The heads of the tribe of 
Judah came with Caleb to support him in 
his plea, and to show that they approved 
it. And Caleb the son of Jephunneh. Caleb 
was a prince of the tribe of Judah, a de- 
scendant of Hezron, the son of Pharez, 
and grandson of Judah. (1 Chron. ii. 5.) 
Thou knowest the thing that the Lord said 
unto Moses. Num. xiv. 24 and 30; Deut. 
i. 36, 38. Caleb had kept this promise 
in his heart for forty-five years, and now 
the time for its fulfillment had come. 

7. And I brought him word again as it 
was in mine heart.” Caleb's name signi- 
fies, ‘‘according to the heart. He was re- 
markable for his sincerity and whole- 
heartedness. The Lord said of him that 
he had ‘‘followed him fully’’ with all his 
heart. 

8 My brethren that went up with me 
made the heart of the people melt. Yet 
they also reported only what was in their 
heart, but their hearts were not wholly 
set upon God ; in fact, they left God out 
of their calculations altogether in reckon- 
ing their own strength and that of their 
enemies. But / wholly followed the Lord 
my God. All twelve of the spies under- 
stood that it was God’s purpose for them 
at that time to go in and possess the land, 
hence the ten who discouraged the people 
did so knowing that the advice they were 
giving was contrary to the expressed will 
of God. Compare Rev. xiv. 4. 

9. Surely the land whereon thy feet have 
trodaen shall be thine inheritance. Num. 
xiii.22—24. The brook, or more proper 
ly, the valley of Eshcol, is identified with 
the valley just north of Hebron. May 
not Caleb and Joshua have been the two 
who brought the wonderful bunch of 
grapes as proof positive of the fruitfulness 
of the land? See v. 12. 

10. And now behold the Lord hath kept 
me alive as he said. Num. xiv. 30. The 
Lord having kept that part of his promise 
encouraged Caleb to claim the rest. Waile 
the children of Israel wandered in the 
wilderness, Caleb was kept out of his in- 
heritance by the unfaithfulness of his 
brethren, yet we must believe that to him 
the wilderness was a blessed place filled 
with the presence of the God whom he 
followed so fully. John xii.26 Lo, Zam 
this day fourscore and five years old. 38 
or 39 at the Exodus ; 40 years old at Ka- 
desh Barnea; 79 when they crossed Jor- 
dan, and now, six years later, 85 years 
old. ‘‘Caleb was now, with the exception 
of Joshua, not only the oldest man in all 
Israel, but was /wenty years older than any 
of them; for all that were above twenty 
when he was forty had ¢cied in the wilder- 
ness.’’— Bush. 

11. As yet J am as strong this day as J 
was. Deut. xxxiv. 7 ; Ps. xcii. 12-15—for 
war. Which requires, of course, far more 
strength than ordinary life ; doth to g0 out 


and to comz in. ‘*A proverbial phrase, equiv- 
alent to performing all the duties belong- 
ing to an official station.””-—Bush. 

12. Now therefore give me this moun- 
tain ‘Hebronisthe highest city of South- 
ern Palestine, being six hundred feet high- 
er than Jerusalem, and two thousand six 
hundred feet above the Mediterranean. 
The mountain near it rises still higher.’? 
—Johnson. Josh. xx. 7. The mountain- 
ous region around Hebron is meant. See 
ch. xv. 13-19. How the Anakim we:re 
there. They were a race of giants. Num. 
xiii. 28, 33. It appears that the inhabi- 
tants and cities of this region were really, 
to a large extent, what terrified the faith- 
less spies. Jf so be the Lord will be with 
me. Not an uncertainty, but the means 
by which he expected to succeed. Then 
I shall be able to drive them out. Note the 
valiant heart of Caleb, fresh and strong in 
old age, willing at 85 to go alone against 
those enemies who had affrighted the whole 
nation 45 years before. As the Lord said. 
Here was the ground of his confidence. 

13. And Joshua blessed him. Josh. xxii. 
6. See ch. xv. 14, 15. 

14. Hebron therefore b-camz the tnher- 
ttance of Caleb. ‘The fertile, winding 
valley of Hebron, upon which Caleb set 
his heart, must have been one of the most 
beautiful spots in the land.’”’— Watson. 
See Gen. xxiii. 2; xxxvii. 14 

15. And the name of Hebron before was 
Kirfath-arba— city of Arba’’—which 
Arba was a great man—R. V. ‘‘the great- 
est man’’—and the land had rest from 
war. It had taken six years to conquer 
it; now the division and possession were 
to begin. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. God’s promises are sure and will be 
fulfilled at the earliest possible moment to 
the trusting soul. 

2 Caleb had seen the fulfillment of one 
part of God's promise, and he made this 
a ground for claiming the fulfillment of 
the rest. 

3 Leaving God out of the reckoning, 
the whole nation had drawn back in dis- 
couragement before the Anakim of He- 
bron ; counting on God’s help, Caleb was 
willing to confront these same enemies 
alone. 

4. The very choicest blessings, like the 
grapes of Eshcol, are often only to be ob- 
tained by overcoming the strongest ene- 
mies, like the giant children of Anak. 


———— - - ome ae 


Less than a week befofe his assassina- 
tion, on First-day, Sixth mo. 26th, 188r, 
President Garfield said, ‘* What is all this 
world compared to the repose of the spirit 
in a man’s body? There is where we are 
to look for peace that the conquest of the 
whole world will not give us. A man who 
keeps his soul free, and turns to his God 
in contemplation frequently, is the wise 
man.”’ ‘ 

THE mind is never so sensibly disposed 
to pity the sufferings of others, as when it 
is itself subdued and softened by calamity. 





For Friends’ Review. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 


For this purpose the wood of the box 
tree (Buxus sempervirens) is generally 
used. It is imported from Smyrna and 
the Black Sea, in logs from two to six feet 
long, and two to fourteen inches in diame- 
ter. The wood is hard, finely grained and 
often of a rich yellow color. It is sold in 
bulk at $100 to $120 per ton. After be- 
ing cut transversely into blocks whose 
thickness is about the length of a printing 
type, it is exposed for several months in a 
dry room heated to 75°. It is then cut 
up into square pieces, avoiding cracks or 
imperfections. When a large block is 
wanted, several pieces are fastened to- 
gether with wooden pins and glue, the 
price ranging from two to six cents per 
square inch, according to the quality. 


Pear wood, cherry, and even hard ma-. 


ple, are used occasionally for coarse en- 
gravings. For large posters, white pine 
or basswood is cut en the flat side of 
the grain and not on the end, as is the 
case with boxwood. Before drawing the 
design, the surface of the block is brushed 
with dry white lead and a little water. 
Lead pencil and india ink are used to 
finish the drawing, after the tracing is 
made. Not unfrequently, a print can be 
impressed upon the surface, or a photo- 
graph made directly upon it. 

There are four kinds of tools used upon 
wood, viz: gravers, tint tools, gougers, 
and chisels. These differ in thickness, 
but all are beveled to a point or edge. 
To make an even and uniform tint, as of 
a clear sky, very thin tools are used, while 
others from 1-25th, to 1-5th of an inch in 
breadth are employed to cut away broad 
surfaces. Margins and large open spaces 
are routed or removed by cutting wheels 
revolving very rapidly by steam. 

All the tools and their handles are like 
those used for steel engraving. 

It is almost needless to say that all fine 
engraving on wood is done under a strong 
magnifying glass. There is sometimes an 
uncertainty as to the uniform solidity of 
the wood, and after working satisfactorily 
upon a part, the engraver will come to a 
soft place, unfit for printing. The block 
must then be rejected, or, if possible, 
pieced with better material. To remedy 
mistakes, plugs must be put in. 

There are two modes of wood engrav- 
ing, in one of which the white parts are 
cut away, this practice being the more 
common one. In the other, called Xylo- 
graphy, the ground is leit black, and all 
the engraved lines are white. The latter 
is, by far, the cheapest mode. A block 
of wood is very seldom engraved on both 
sides, the under side being generally 
roughened, in order to stand more firmly 
on the bed of the press. 

Woodcuts are worn but little in the 
operation of printing. In careful hands 
they will give 100 000 to 150 000 good 
impressions. Very frequently, electrotype 
copies are made and used instead of the 
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original engraving. A great advantage of 
wood engraving is, that they can be 
printed together with type, without addi- 
tional cost. 


LITHOGRAPHY, 


or the art of drawing on stone, was origi- 
nally discovered by Aloys Senefelder, in 
1771. Within the space of three years 
he invented pen drawing, chalk drawing, 
point engraving, transfering of new and 
old engravings, and almost every modifi- 
cation of lithography now known. The 
business was established at Munich in 
1800, at Vienna in 1802, and at Rome 
and London in 1814. The first litho- 
graphic office in our own country was in 
Boston in 1827. 

This art is founded on the well-known 
fact that oil and water do not unite, and 
in the printing water is necessarily used. 
Lithographic stone, which is a true car- 
bonate of lime, with a mixture of alumina 
and silex, is obtained almost exclusively 
from the quarries of Solenhofen and Pap- 
penheim in Bavaria near Munich, where 
the inhabitants used them for paving, 
steps and tombstones. It is also found, 
of an inferior quality, in France, near 
Bath, England, and in one or two locali- 
ties in Scotland. The color varies from 
a rich cream to a dark bluish slate. The 
latter being the harder, is preferred for 
engraving. Stones five feet in length by 
four in breadth have sometimes been im- 
ported, but their great weight is an objec- 
tion to their use. When worn down by 
repeated grindings so as to be likely to 
break from heavy pressure, two of the 
same size are often fastened together with 
plaster of Paris. 

To prepare them for crayon or chalk 
work, two are rubbed together face to 
face, with sand and water, uutil the whole 
surface, when wiped dry, shows a uni- 
form appearance. The longer the rub- 
bing, the finer and flatter will be the 
grain. For ink drawings, the face is 
made perfectly smooth and polished with 
pumice stone. 

Lithographic chalk is made of white 
soap, tallow, white wax, shellac and lamp 
black. This composition, when melted 
and thoroughly mixed, is pressed into 
moulds toexpel the air. The ink contains 
more tallow than the crayons. 

A tracing of the subject having been 
made on the stone by hand or by the 
press, the outline is then secured with the 
wax crayon, after which the shading is 
made in the same manner as on paper, 
except that it is necessary to go over the 
same place a number of times until the 
requisite depth isobtained. The drawing 
being finished, the printer places the stone 
on a horizontal board and pours on it a 
mixture of nitric acid, water, and a strong 
solution of gum arabic. The effect of the 
acid is to take away the alkali in the chalk 
or ink, which would render the drawing 
likely to be affected by the water, and also 
to make the parts zo¢ drawn upon refuse 
to take any grease by contact. The gum 
also assists in this. After wetting the sur- 
face, the roller, charged with ink, is press- 
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ed upon the drawing with a slow regular 
motion in different directions, until all the 
lines are sufficiently blackened. A lever 
is then brought into action, which presses 
a hard-wood scraper with beveled edge 
upon the stone. At each impression it 
must be moistened with water slightly 
acidulated. Paper bleached with hydro. 
chloric acid should never be used in litho. 
graphy, on account of its chemical ac. 
tion. 

In preparing stones for engraving, after 
being made glassy smooth with pumice 
stone, they are covered with a thin and 
even coat of strong gum water and a little 
nitric acid, put on with a soft rag. This, 
when dry, is rubbed with powdered red 
chalk or lamp black, and the lines, or 
letters, are engraved through the gum 
coating with hard steel points. ‘The en- 
graving being finished, oil or soft ink is 
rubbed into the lines, and the stone being 
well washed, is printed in the same man- 
ner as a chalk drawing. Bank checks are 
engraved by this mode, and, a number of 
impressions being taken, are transfered to 
one stone, and printed at the same time. 
For maps, outlines mechanical, and simi- 
lar work, it is well adapted, but the lines 
cannot be made as fine as those of the best 
steel engravings. Its cost, however, is 
only about one-third of the other. 

In chromo-lithography oz printing on 
stone in colors, great care is required in 
securing an exact register or superposition 
of the sheets used successively. One of 
the earliest attempts in this style, an em- 
blematic engraving of America, the centre 
being occupied by a portrait of Washing- 
ton, was printed in sixteen colors. Since 
then, this branch of the art has been 
brought to great perfection in the hands 
of Prang & Co., Boston, and many foreign 
artists. Fifty or sixty stones have some- 
times been used for a single picture, each 
being of a different shade, and the blend- 
ing of the various tints cannot be surpassed 
by the most finished and artistic painting. 
The vast number of chromos and adver- 
tizing cards now circulated or placed on 
the market, attest the popularity of this 
branch of lithography. 

Some years ago, in England, zinc was 
used instead of stone, generally for the 
anastatic or transferring process. Chalk 
drawings can be readily made upon it, 
when prepared by graining the surface 
with sand, but the shading, when printed, 
is apt to become blurred and indistinct. 
One advantage in using zinc, is, that the 
sheets may be obtained of any size and 
will not break under heavy pressure. The 
manner of printing is essentially the 
same. 

For illustrations separate from the text, 
botanical and medical drawings, land- 
scapes and portraits, lithography is well 
adapted. It has often been used for coarse 
and cheap drawings, but, in the hands of 
good artists, it can produce effects nearly 
equal to any on wood or metal. 
power presses have, to a great extent, 
taken the place of those worked by hand, 
the cost of printing is much less, and the 
artist who cannot cut on steel or wood, 
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can finish his own designs on stone with- 
out the intervention of the engraver. 

The photo-gravure process, patented by 
F. G. Gutekunst, of our own city, and 
another somewhat similar in operation in 
several places, seems to grow into favor 
as a substitute for wood engraving. There 
is a secret manipulation or preparation 
known only to perhaps a single person in 
each establishment. The drawing to be 
copied is photographed upon a sensitive 
substance, on which, by exposure to light, 
the lines become hardened, while the 
softer parts are afterwards washed away. 
After cleaning the plate and removing 
blots, an electrotype is made, to be print- 
ed with common type. 

It is possible that further discoveries or 
improvements may be made in lithography 
and photo-engraving, that may facilitate 
or cheapen the process of multiplying 
copies. With the knowledge we already 
possess of the modifications of light, gal- 
vanism and heat, there may be as much 
progress in producing pictures well and 
rapidly, as has been the ‘case in our past 
history. It is to be hoped, however, 
that such illustrations may tend to greater 
use than heretofore, in the inteliectual, 
scientific and even moral education of the 
community. 








THE INVALID VISITOR. 

The attention of the readers of Friends’ 
Review is called to an unobtrusive work 
that is going on for the encouragement of 
those who are prevented from enjoying 
many of the innocent pleasures by which 
we are surrounded. We allude to the 
large class of silent sufferers in their own 
homes or elsewhere, and for whose en- 
couragement the ‘ Invalid Society ’’ was 
formed in 1877, and now has members in 
all the States of the Union, and some in 
Canada. 

Many of these sufferers, though perhaps 
confined to their homes or to their beds, 
are yet able to write to others, and thus a 
bond has been formed that has proved very 
precious. Besides the members who are 
invalids, they are glad to have others as 
associate members, who are willing some- 
times to visit or write to the sick; the 
object being, 1st, to relieve the weariness 
of the sick room by sending and receiving 
letters and other tokens of remembrance ; 
2d, to testify of the love and presence of 
Christ in the hours of suffering and priva- 
tion ; 3d, to pray for one another at set 
times, daily at the twilight hour, and 
weekly on Third day morning at ten 
o'clock ; 4th, to stimulate faith, hope, 
patience, and courage in fellow-sufferers 
by the study and presentation of Bible 
promises. 

A monthly journal is published, called 
The Invalid Visitor, by Kate Sumner Burr, 
Walworth, New York. There is no charge 
attending the members, but every one by 
paying 50 cents will get the journal one 
year, the associates paying $1. ‘This 
sends them the journal and a copy to 
some one who cannot afford to pay for it. 

W. H. G. 
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RURAL. 

THE KING OF THE Crops.—The im- 
portance of the wheat, of the cotton, of 
the tobacco, of the hay, sugar, rice, rye, 
oats, or barley crop, even, everybody 
knows. It is of the former five, however, 
that the most is said and heard, and it is 
an old story of Southern cotton contend- 
ing with Northern wheat for supremacy. 
Those whose business, and possibly a great 
many others whose inclination, it was to 
know, knew that neither cotton nor wheat 
was really the King of the Crops. 

On Saturday last, in Sioux City, there 
came to an end a memorable festival, ina 
wonderful palace, which was built express- 
ly by the farmers of Iowa for King Corn. 
The word palace is used advisedly, as the 
stately edifice was designed by the most 
skilful architects and erected by the most 
expert mechanics. The palace is of im- 
posing height, and of the noble propor- 
tions of 150 by 150. Scarcely any other 
materials than the following were used in its 
construction: 15,000 bushels of yellow 
corn and 5000 bushels of other varieties ; 
500 pounds of carpet tacks ; 3000 pounds 
of nails, 1500 pounds of brads, 2500 feet 
of rope and 500 feet of light wire. The 
palace is deciared to be of striking beauty 
both in form and color, and it is said that it 
was a fit abode during the festival for the 
monarch of the ploughed fields. 

Some idea of the value of the corn crop 
can be got from the managers of the great 
railroad lines, whose ingenuity is annually 
taxed to provide transportation facilities 
for it. It is said to be to them more pro- 
fitable than any other single variety of 
freight they carry. The bulk of it is 
enormous, being yearly but little short of 
2,000,000 000 bushels in the whole coun- 
try. Illinois and Iowa raise more corn 
than any other two States, and claim to 
be able to continue to do so for years to 
come, as their-soil is still so deep and rich 
as not to require the aid of fertilizers. The 
entire valley of the Mississippi is in Sep- 
tember made yellow,with the ripening 
corn ; but it grows nearly everywhere in 
this country, though it is only in the West 
and Southwest that it ‘is made the chief 
product of the farm.—Phila. Pub. Ledger. 


BoTaANICAL StTupiEs.—There has long 
been an impression abroad that the pur- 
suit of botany is impractical. To the 
writer it has always seemed just the re- 
verse, and he cannot understand how any 
person who stops a moment to consider, 
can think so. The following reasons may 
show how very important a science it is: 

1. Plants prepare all food for animals. 
All that we eat comes directly or indirect- 
ly to us through theagency of plants, which 
feed upon earth, air, and water, thus mak- 
ing food for animals. 

2. Piants are the source of many of our 
most valued drugs and medicines. To 
illustrate, we name quinine, camphor, 
opium, turpentine, ahonite, strychnia, 
aloes, belladonna, rhubarb, and a hun- 
dred others. 

3. Plants are the source of much of our 
clothing and textile fabrics. We name 
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cotton, hemp, flax and jute, and the plants 
which are used to produce paper. 

4. Plants directly or indirectly furnish 
our fuels and artificial lights. Wood and 
coal are vegetable products. Petroleum 
and natural gas are, by most scientists, 
believed to be such also, hence, the elec- 
tric light alone is not of vegetable origin. 

5- Valued dyes and chemicals come 
from plants, as madder, logwood, indigo, 
safflower, turmeric, litmus, and the coal 
tar colors nowso much used. Also, all 
kinds of gums used in varnish making, 
gum arabic, gutta-percha, caoutchouc, and 
amber ; the valuable acids, oxalic, citric, 
tannic, tartaric and acetic, and the valu- 
able fixed and volatile oils. 

6. The stimulants, so widely used, have 
a vegetable origin, viz.: tea, coffee, to- 
bacco, spices and alcohol. 

7. In the mechanical arts the uses to 
which woods, straw, leaves, bark, &c., are 
put, are almost innumerable. 

8. Piants clothe the earth, beautifying, 
enlivening and protecting it, wasting ero- 
sion is prevented, the rainfall regulated 
and climate ameliorated. 

g Plants purify the atmosphere. Like 
animals, plants breathe, but they breathe 
in the poisonous gases which animals ex- 
hale, and in turn set free the life-giving 
oxygen. Thus, the air is at all times kept 
in a condition suited to animal life. 

10. As a study, botany is excellent to 
train the perceptive powers of the mind. 
No study is better for this purpose than 
botany. 

11. A knowledge of plants cannot but 
make a man a better farmer, a better phy- 
sician, a better gardener, a better teacher, 
a better minister of the gospel, indeed, it 
is difficult to conceive of a condition in 
life which would not be enlivened and 
made better through a knowledge of plants. 


‘There breathes for those who understand 
A voice from every flower and tree, 
And in the work of Nature’s hand 
Lies Nature’s best philosophy. 
“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


—Prof. G. G. Groff, in Vick’s Magazine. 


——__ ——__ _ me 


Ir 1s NOT always that we can heartily 
endorse the utterances of our comic con- 
temporary Punch, but the following words 
are those seriousness and wisdom : 

Is it not within the bounds of proba- 
bility that to the highly colored pictorial 
advertisements to be seen on almost all 
the hoardings in London, vividly repre- 
senting sensational scenes of murder, ex- 
hibited as “ the great attractions ’’ of cer- 
tain dramas, the public may be to a 
certain extent indebted for the hofrible 
crimes in Whitechapel? We say it most 
seriously ; imagine the effect ot these gi- 
gantic pictures of violence and assassina- 
tion by knife and pistol on the morbid im- 
agination of unbalanced minds. These 
hideous picture-posters are a blot on our 
civilization. — Zhe Christian. 
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Correspondence. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
LAWRENCE, KAnsAS. 

I had the privilege yesterday of visiting 
the Indian Home or School here, num- 
bering between four and five hundred 
children and youth, representing about 
thirty different tribes. It was a very in- 
teresting occasion ; as there were present 
several chiefs who had come from the 
Territories to visit the school and see their 
children. Part of these were dressed in 
citizen’s clothes, and could speak the 
English language. One, Blue Jacket, is a 
preacher ; he spoke handsomely, encoura- 
ging the children to improve their oppor- 
tunities in acquiring not only book learn- 
ing, but occupations that are taught in the 
school, that when they returned to their 
homes, they could teach their people so 
they might live as the white people do. 


Four of the chiefs spoke through an in- 
térpreter; but all gave the same counsel, 
and were grave and dignified in manner, 
and asked the Great Spirit to bless them. 
One was dressed in their native costume. 

They hold religious services and Sab- 
bath school regularly at the Home. Much 
credit is due to the managers for the good 
order that is observed throughout the in- 
stitution, the neatness of the children, 
tidiness of the rooms, &c. There are some 
noble looking young men and boys, and 
some very pretty-looking girls, comfortably 
dressed. They told me that they are 
orderly, and easily trained, and are fond 
of music ; they take naturally to drawing, 
but are slow at book-learning, though 
some answered questions very readily. I 
asked one interesting child of fifteen or 
sixteen, if I wrote to her after I got home, 
would she answer it. Sne repiied, ** Oh 
yes, I should be glad to.’’ So lexpect to 
have a new correspondent. The little 
girls are taught to wait on table, and it is 
surprising what an aptness they show in 
doing it. E. S. C. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


Taking up the pleasurable burden at 
Milwaukee, Wis., of trying to recall a few 
incidents of travel, since early morning, 
toth of Ninth mo., I find the hours and 
even days are slipping away, and yet no 
creditable note has been taken of the time 
spent. After our regular party of excur- 
sionists was made up at Chicago, we began 
to think in earnest about making acquaint- 
ances, and looking around us, with both 
eyes wide open, we scanned those who 
came in range of our gaze. Three from 
Buffalo going the whole trip and back 
again this winter, eight from Lynn ; again 
two from Cambridge, strangers, but pleas- 
ant. We have, all told, thirty-one, fifteen 
come back after going through the Yellow- 
stone, the other fifteen keep us company 
to Santa Barbara. Mrs. Hale, of Setau- 
ket, L. I., says she is young and can 
travel alone, as she goes now; must be 
near seventy years; Palmer insists he is 
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young, and means to go with the young ; 
near sixty. 


West Hore, Minneapouis, Mrnvn., Ninth mo, 16, 1888, 


H. A. D. and the only little girl of the 
excursion, have just passed by, walking 
on the broad marble floor of the corridor 
of this truly magnificent hotel. Electric 
lights all around in the open hall, and on 
this broad avenue, where people are walk- 
ing after a late dinner. Music has ceased, 
and the chatter of guests, the tramp of 
many feet, the glare and elegance of the 
whole place, drive all thoughts of the 
Sabbath and its serious reflections from 
the minds of many. It does very well for 
a short time, but the hum and bustle 
would soon tire one. Many of us were 
rather loath to leave Milwaukee ; such a 
fine beautiful city ; and those of you who 
have been to Newport, may consider it 
more like that than the most of places you 
will go to; the lake view, the bluffs, ele- 
gant residences, and good drives, wide 
avenues, all contribute to make it a charm- 
ing city. 

Late in the afternoon of the 17th, and 
we are again housed in the comfortable 
‘* Ryan,” another large hotel. It would 
seem as though we were making a round 
of fine hotels, and trying them all. I will 
also say, if any of you come this way, be 
sure to stop at the Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, Plankinton, at Milwaukee ; and for 
elegance in design, and furniture, walls 
and windows, go to the ** West ’’ by all 
means. 7 

We had a closed carriage this P.M, 
and starting at 3, four of us drove to Fort 
Snelling, five or six miles southwest from 
here, over a good road chiefly, and past 
the elegant private residences on Summit 
avenue, higlt up above the river here, and 
overlooking opposite banks, much wooded 
country, and even Minneapulis, in the 
distance, this last from a certain point ; 
and on one point further on, ‘‘ Prospect 
Hill,’’ both cities, St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, can be seen at once. Mrs. Hale, the 
young sprightly old lady of our party, in- 
sisted on going to the top of the look-out 
to have a fine view, but her legs failed 
her. 

I imagine it was planned that we should 
have an excursion to Lake Minnetauka, 
and on the lake the whole tour of it by 
steamer, but our Captain Barnard told us 
the boats had stopped running, so we are 
obliged to remain here rather longer, 
and put in the time as best we can. 


We are amazed already at the size an: 
growth of Western cities, their enterprise, 
large fine buildings, wide avenues, and in 
Minneapolis particularly, the isolated 
houses, each with a little garden and 
mostly some flowers. The houses for the 
more moderate in circumstartces are neat, 
tastelul cottages, built mostly of frame ; 
wood is used to a large degree. Wooden 
pavements abound in the three large cities 
we have just passed through. Palatial 
residences of a light cream colored stone, 
rough hewn, are abundant in the better 
portions of these two sister cities. This 
stone is dug from quarries near by, and 
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appears to come out in blocks all ready to 
build with; it is said to be quite soft, 
almost like putty, but very soon,on expo- 
sure to the air, hardens to the hardness of 
flint, so makes desirable building stone, 
and the dwellings are most beautiful, built 
ot it, Washburn, great as a flour pro 
ducer, lives in a magnificent house built 
of this kind. It has seventy rooms, con- 
servatories, and large lawns. This is 
Minneapolis. 

We saw the immense Pillsbury flour 
mill, nine or ten stories high, making 
seven thousand barrels per day. Every 
Seventh-day evening the chief avenue is 
illuminated with seventeen thousand gas 
lights, arranged up and down the street, 
in the manner of chandeliers, and at each 
corner, a higher design arch-shaped, giv- 
ing a brilliant appearance to the city in 
that particular quarter. It rained yester- 
day, making the streets sticky and very 
dirty. ‘To-morrow we board the train for 
the first long journey across the Territo- 
ries, making no stop until we reach Liy- 
ingston, near the entrance to the Yellow- 
stone Park. Take up our residence again 
in the Pullman Palace Sleeping Car, and 
begin life again on wheels. Hotel life is 
not so pleasant as a moving life on the 
rail. 

Morning at the ‘‘ Ryan House, cool, 
cloudy, and looks as if the autumn storms 
were about to be precipitated upon us. 
Took a cable car and had a pleasant ride 
to its terminus, and back again. St. Paul 
is built on a bluff, many feet above the 
river, and in some sections of the city the 
hills are quite steep, presenting quile a 
picturesque appearance to the city, though 
not as stately and large as we had im- 
agined. 

I have, I see, omitted any mention of 
the ride up the Wisconsin river ; the train 
brought us to Kilbourn city in time to 
make the afternoon excursion, which every 
one of the party embraced. The narrow 
tortuous windings of this rapid stream re- 
vealed the curious rock formations which 
almost barricade the river, and gave to 
each one a new sensation. The move- 
ment of the little boat, ** Delles Queen,” 
was very slow, the water very low ; streams 
low everywhere, and dry weather abounds 
in Wisconsin, which gave us a better ob- 
servation of the rock strata, and the 
washings the river had given them for 
centuries and centuries; at one point a 
series of hull-shaped boulders stand right 
out into the river, side by side, and this 
is called The Navy Yard; very good re- 
semblance. 

Back again to Kilbourn City; a good 
little supper, then to bed on the train, 
standing on a side track; another new 
feature. M. B. C. 





A GENTLEMAN once asked the late Pro- 
fessor Agassiz the question, ‘* What was 
the thing above all others which most ar- 
rested your mind in coming to this coun- 


try?” The thoughtful man replied: ‘It 
was your American observance of the 
Lord’s Day.” 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Wasuincton, D, C., October rsth, 1888, 

It is stated at the Treasury that there 
has been no change in the policy of the 
department as to bond purchases, and 
that hereafter the purchases will be limit- 
ed to bonds held as security for national 
bank circulation. The statement widely 
made to the effect that it has been decided 
to limit the purchases to a few millions a 
month, is vigorously denied. It is an 
open secret that the Department prefers 
to apply the surplus to the purchase of the 
four and-a-half per cent. bonds, but that 
isnot to be considered a movement to 
discontinue the purchase of the four per 
cent. bonds. 


From eight to twenty Senators gather 
in the Senate chamber to day, and make 
speeches for want of something better to 
do. Senator Hawley, on Friday, said 
that he would not deliver his tariff speech, 
and he immediately went home to Con- 
necticut. 


Mrs. Cleveland is still enjoying her 
outing. In the meantime the White 
House has assumed its winter dress, and 
awaits her coming. The position of the 
wife of a president, who, by any chance, 
had to depart March 4, could be imagined 
but hardly described. 


Government contractors are having a 
bad time. The latest charge accuses the 
stamp contractors of substituting an in- 
ferior article for the gum arabic called for 
as the proper adhesive article on the backs 
of postage stamps. Ido not know whether 
or not this be true. 


Secretary Vilas received the delegations 
of the Sioux chiefs on Saturday, and 
assured the sixty-three of a continuance of 
his most distinguished consideration. The 
Sioux are quartered at a fairly good hotel, 
and amuse themselves at the expense of 
the waiters. There is nothing haughty 
about a Sioux brave. 


Since Mr. Corcoran died, Mr. Jobn B. 
Alley has stepped into prominence as the 
richest man living in Washington. Mr. 
Alley at one time represented a Massa- 
chusetts district in Congress, and his 
thrifty Yankee nature anticipating the 
growth of the northwestern part of the 
city, he invested, and when the Massa- 
chusetts folk thought they could exist 
without John, he setiled here. He had 
at that time $20,000; he is now worth 
about $10,000,000. Hecan at present 
afford to express his opinion abont the 
Massachusetts district without mental res- 
ervation. 


Justice Matthews is a very sick judge. 
His doctors visit him four times a day, 
and his devoted wife and daughter keep 
constant vigil. Through it all it is stated 
that his cheerfulness never wavers. S. 





—_ 





DaniEL WEBSTER, in an early confession 
of religious belief, wrote thus: ‘I hold 
It my duty to believe, not what I can 
comprehend or account for, but what my 

ter teaches me.’’ 


From "he Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
OCTOBER. 





Over the hills and through the valley 
That late were clothed in robes of green, 
The work of some magic hand, outvying 
The skill of the masters old, is seen! 
With cardinal, gold, with scarlet and crimson, 
The sumachs and maples are all ablaze ; 
In browns and russet the oaks are painted, 
The far horizon a purple haze. 


The willow’s yellow locks are streaming, 
The stately pines of the forest nod ; 
In Tyrian dyes the asters are waving ; 
The —_— are gleaming with golden- 
rod, 
The fluffy bloom of the woodbine . lingers, 
Crowning with beauty the shrubby copse ; 
The ivy covers with gayest mantle 
The dead tree-trunks to their very tops. 


Over the marshes the sedges whisper ; 
Bordering the wayside the ferns grow 
sere ; 

Down by the brook the blood-red eyebright 
Shows where the shailow pool lies clear, 
Up from lone nooks peers the fringed gen- 

tian; 
The dry leaves fall from the clambering 
vine ; 
The blue birds twitter of sunnier regions ; 
The sun is tempering the grape-globe's 
wine, 


Out in the woods the nuts are falling, 
The squirrels gather their wintry store. 
The red-cheeked apples lie in the orchard, 
The boughs above are laden with more. 
From stubble-field and wasted garden 
Shrill is piping the cricket's song ; 
With muffled beat from the tangled thicket 
The drum of the partridge reverberates 
long. 


Softly the mellow light is resting 
Over the tar off, misty hills ; 
A murmuring plaint comes up from the 
valley, 
The twirling cascade, the wandering rills. 
There's a sigh in the air, with a hint of tears ; 
Everywhere symphonies pensive we hear, 
Nature a threnode in undertone humming, 
Grieving the fate of the failing year. 
A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


———-—_ cme 





Selected by Request, 
“HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL.” 





I remember how I lov'd her, a little guileless 
child, 

I saw her in the cradle as she look’d on me 
and smil'd, 

My cup of happiness was full, my joy words 
cannot tell, 

And I bless'd the glorious Giver, who doeth 
all things well. 


Months pass’d, that bud of promise was un- 
folding every hour ; 

I thought that earth had never smiled upon 
a fairer flower. 

So beautiful it well might grace the bower 
where angels dwell, 

And waft its fragrance to His throne, who 
doeth all things well. 


Years fled ; that little daughter then was dear 
as life to me, 

And woke in my unconscious heart a wild 
idolatry. 

1 worshipp’d at an earthly shrine built by 
some magic spell, 

Forgetful of the praise of Him who doeth all 
things well. 


She was the lovely star whose light around 
my pathway shone 

Amid this darksome vale of tears thro’ which 
I journey'd on, 

Its radiance had obscur’d the light which 
round His throne doth dweil,, 

And I wander'd far from Him who doeth 
all things well, 


That star went down in beauty, yet it shineth 
sweetly now ’ 

In the bright and dazzling coronet that decks 
the Saviour’s brow. 

She bow'd to the destroyer whose shafts none 
may repel, 

But we know, for God hath told us, He doeth 
all things well. 


I remember well my sorrow as I stood be- 
side her bed, 

And my deep and heartfelt anguish ‘when I 
knew that she was dead. 

And oh that cup of bitterness! Let not my 
heart rebel, 

God gave, He took, He will restore, He 
doeth all things well. 


—-— ome 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.— Michael Davitt has written a letter to 
the Zimes,in which he says that the Irish 
will not accept the scheme proposed by the 
Liberals for the Government of Ireland, un- 
less an Irish Parliament is allowed to solve 
the land question and fix the compensation 
to be paid to the landlords, 

The 7imes’ defence in the Parnell libel 
action has been presented to the Scotch 
Court. Parnell, 8th mo. 10th, a day prior to 
the opening of the Edinburgh action, ob- 
tained a writ in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for the same libel. The case, therefore, 
must first be tried in the English Court. _ 

The Parnell commission began its investi- 
gation of the London 7imes’ charges the 
22dinst. The friends of Parnell think that 
he will be able to prove that his alleged let- 
ters published in the 7imes are forgeries. It 
is said that the man has been found to whom 
the forgeries can be traced. However this 
great trial may end, the prepara‘ion for it 
has brought the Irish question to the fore 
again, making it the most prominent of any 
in the large number of political speeches 
which were delivered by the leaders of either 
side the last week, 


FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies re- 
assembled the 15th inst. Gen. Boulanger 
was present at the opening of the session. 
M. Floquet, the Prime Minister, introduced 
a bill providing for a revision of the Consti- 
tution. In his speech he said that the nation 
desired that the Constitution be revised. The 
Republic, he said, would remain, Its exist- 
ence was beyond discussion, since it was the 
issue of universal suffrage, Monarchism ex- . 
cluded any system ot Government elected 
by suffrage. [Protests from the Right] M. 
Floquet declared that it was not proposed 
by revising the Constitution to destroy repub- 
lican institutions, but to improve them, The 
revision was rather aimed against Royalist 
plots and plots for the creation of a dictator. 
M. Floquet insisted that the question be re- 
terred to an existing Convention. He said 
he would regard the result of the vote as a 
question of confidence in the Ministry. M. 
Floquet’s motion was passed by a vote of 
307 to 181. 

GERMANY.—The municipal authorities of 
Berlin have presented to Empress Frederick 
an address stating that, in grateful recogni- 
tion of Emperor Frederick's efforts to de- 
velop the capital of the empire, the people 
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desired to found an institute to perpetues e 
his memory, and that £25 000 would 
granted for the purpose. The precise Objetts 
of the projected institute would be left to the 
discretion of the Empress. 

The foundation stone of the Mausoleum 
of Emperor Frederick, at Potsdam, was laid 
the 18th inst., in the presence of the Em- 
— the Dowager Empress Victoria and 

er daughters, the Duke of Sparta and 
others. Prince Frederick Leopold. of Saxe 
Meinengen, read an address on the objects 
of the memorial. 

Forty thousand copies of Dr. Mackenzie's 
book have been seized by the police at Leip- 
sic. The police are visiting the bookshops 
in Berlin, and seizing all copies of the book 
wherever they are found. 

ITaLy-—Emperor William went to Pom- 
peii the 18th inst. He was intensely inter- 
ested in everything he saw there, especially 
in an excavation made in his presence, dur- 
ing the progress of which several valuable 
bronze objects were unearthed, These were 
presented to the Emperor as souvenirs of his 
visit. 

A despatch from Potenza says that ten 
cars of a train crowded with excursionists re- 
turning from the Naples fétes were crushed 
in a remote portion of that district by a land- 
slide consisting of about 50 metres of rock. 
The telegraph line being broken by the fall 
of rock, help was delayed two hours. The 
scenes that followed the disaster were hor- 
rible. Seventy injured passengers and go 
corpses have been taken from the wreck, 
There are still two cars buried beneath the 
rock, and it is certain that the list of the dead 
will be increased. The work of excavation 
continues. 

Russia.—The rearranging of the Russian 
troops in the vicinity of the Austrian frontier 
is proceeding actively in response to the 
movements of the Austrian forces. No spe- 
cial change in the relations between the two 
countries has taken place. The movement 
of the Russian troops is merely a measure of 
precaution, 

Domestic.—The first session of the Fif- 
tieth Congress ended the 2oth instant by ad- 
journment, the whole number of bills and 
joint resolutions passed during the session 
was 1443, of which 1176 were approved by 
the President,95 became laws without his 
signature, 128 were vetoed, and 23 failed for 
want of signature at the time of adjournment, 

The exports of specie from the port of 
New York last week amounted to $175 200, 
of which $6000 was in gold and $169,200 
silver. The imports of specie for the week 
amounted to $75.329, of which $23,795 was 
in gold and $51 534 in silver. 

The Sioux delegates in Washington held 
conferences there the 19th inst. Fifty of the 
Indians have signed a letter to Secretary 
Vilas, rejecting the Government’s proposi- 
tion, and demanding that they be paid im- 
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mediately $1.25 per acre for all land ceded 
to the Government. The minority, consist- 
ing of about twelve from the Lower Brule 
and Crow Creek agencies and one or two 
from the Pine Ridge Agency, have signed a 
letter saying that they represent the intelli- 
gent part of the Indian delegation, and that 
they accept the Government's proposition as 
fair and just. They urge the Government to 
stand by its proposition, and go with it to the 
Indians on the reservation. They also charge 
the majority with acting in bad faith. 

The annual Convention of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union was begun in 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
the 19th inst. Delegates were present from 
all parts of the United States. President 
Frances E. Willard spoke of the work of the 
Union in her annual address. A short ad- 
dress was made by General Neal Dow, of 
Maine. 

Twenty-seven new casesof yellow fever 
and four deaths were reported the 21st inst. 
in Jacksonville. Total cases to date, 3796; 
deaths, 331. 

One new case of yellow fever and one 
death reported in Decatur, Alabama, There 
was a sharp frost on the night of the 2oth 
instant, and it is believed that, while a few 
more cases and deaths may be reported, the 
disease there as an epidemic is at an end, 

Rains and floods are doing great damage 
in Chiapas. Mexico. 

Two railroad paymasters, while riding 
through the woods near Wilkesbarre the 
morning of the Igth inst., were shot dead by 
robbers, who took from the wagon $12,000 
which had been sent on to pay workmen on 
the new branch of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, between Mill Creek and Laurel Run. 
This crime may compel the abandonment of 
such perilous trips. Thousands of dollars are 
sent from Philadelphia banks weekly to coal 
mining centres, and from there distributed 
by paymasters to various little settlementsin 
the mountains, The men charged with this 
duty often drive for miles over wild and 
sparsely settled regions. 


Marriages. 


WARNER —- ECROYD.-—At Friends’ 
meeting-house, Muncy, Lycoming county, 
Penna., on Fourth-day, Tenth mo, 3d, 1888, 
Henry E, Warner, Jr., son of Thos, A. and 
Matilda W. Warner, and Annie, daughter of 
Richard H. and Eleanor S. Ecroyd, both of 
Muncy Township, 


WHITAKER—ECROYD.—At the same 
time and same place, William S., son of 
Sarah and the late Joseph Whitaker, of Pine 
Iron Works, Berks county, Pa., and Marjorie 
R., daughter of Richard H. and Eleanor 5. 
Ecroyd, of Muncy Township. 
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ACTUARY, 
WILLIAM P, HUSTON 


REAL ESTATE OFFICER, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 


SOLICITOR, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


MANAGERS, 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 

GEO. a BISPHAM, 

WILLIAM H. GA 

B. ANDREWS KNIGHT 

SAMUEL B. FP 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, Fiyeter 


ANN ARBOR sof 
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